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WINE, WOMEN AND 
—SOLDIERS 


I. THE COLONEL’S WIFE WHO LOVED 
SOLDIERS 


NCE there was a Colonel called Blueface, 

() who commanded a very fine battalion, 

and everybody said that the reason the 

battalion was so good had nothing to do with 

Blueface at all but was entirely due to his wife, 
who was very fond of soldiers. 

Well, one day the Colonel heard that people 
were talking and saying that his wife commanded 
the regiment, and he was very displeased and 
determined to put a stop to such nonsense; so 
that night when they were going to bed he said 
to his wife, ‘This conduct must cease. If you 
don’t stop being fond of soldiers I will put you 
in the guard-room.’ 

And Mrs. Blueface was very upset by these 
words and said, ‘I like that, when I have been 
doing all your work for you for years, and advising 
you every day what to do in the orderly-room, 
and keeping the amendments pasted in your 
King’s Regulations ; and if you put me in the 
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guard-room how are you to know what your 
officers are doing, and if the warrant-officers and 
sergeants are behaving themselves ? ’ 

So these remarks made the Colonel angrier than 
ever, because he saw that there might have been 
a little truth in the gossip he had heard, so he 
pulled on his pyjamas and stood to attention and 
addressed his wife very seriously about the danger 
of women getting mixed up with soldiers, though 
he relented a little when he saw she was very 
upset, and said she could still go on looking after 
the Christmas-tree for the married families at 
Christmas, and that he would allow her to give 
away the prizes at the sports as usual, and that 
when the General came for his annual inspection 
there would be no objection to her entertaining 
him to dinner and trying to make him drink too 
much port so that the battalion would get a good 
report and its Commanding Officer might get 
promotion, or at least a job of some sort. 

Well, the Colonel’s wife cried a good deal in 
bed that night, because she had never seen her 
husband so angry before, and she promised to be 
a better wife in future and become more domesti- 
cated ; and for a few days she kept her promise 
and did nothing but visit the married families to 
find out which of the sergeants were knocking 
their wives about most, though she didn’t tell 
the Colonel all she knew about this, because she 
had a feeling that if she did he might start 
knocking her about a bit too, and she didn’t 
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want a black eye, like Mrs. Macnally, whose 
husband was a company quartermaster-sergeant 
and drank sometimes. But she told the Adjutant 
she thought the Sergeants’ Mess ought to be 
looked into, and he thought so too, and looked 
into it, and had a glass of beer with the Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major, who happened to be 
there at the time. 

So things were looking really bad because 
Mrs. Blueface hadn’t done anything for a long 
time to improve the battalion, and really every 
one was getting very disappointed and uneasy, 
until one morning there was a route-march, and 
as the battalion passed, Mrs. Blueface couldn’t 
help putting her head out of her bedroom window 
to see the troops, and to make sure that they 
were marching in their sections of fours properly 
dressed by the right, and covering-off from front 
to rear, and that nobody was smoking cigarettes, 
and that all the boots fitted comfortably, and, 
most important of all, that the Second in 
Command was doing his job in rear of the column 
and not merely sitting on his horse and winking 
his eye at the typists who came to the windows 
of their offices to wave to him. 

Well, that morning the Colonel was feeling very 
pleased with himself, as every good colonel should 
do when he is riding at the head of his regiment 
and thinking what a magnificent one it is. He 
had already told the Adjutant three times about 
how bad he had found things when he arrived 
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to take command, and how difficult it had been 
to get the smartness he was accustomed to, and 
how he was sure his successor would let the 
standard down again, and the Adjutant, having 
heard all this on every route-march, was so bored 
that when he saw Mrs. Blueface looking out of 
her bedroom window he waved his hand to her, 
and all the troops in the leading company looked 
up and shouted, ‘ Why, there’s our Lizzy !’ 

And when the Colonel saw his wife leaning out 
of the window, he got very angry and blew his 
whistle, so that every one had to march at 
attention and couldn’t look at Mrs. Blueface any 
more or make any further remarks about her ; 
and when he got home for lunch he was in such 
a fury that he gave his wife fourteen days confined 
to barracks and said he hoped that would stop her 
goddam nonsense. 

So Mrs. Blueface was very upset, because she 
had never had any ‘C.B.’ before ; but this time 
it didn’t seem very long to have only fourteen 
days to do because the Quartermaster’s wife was 
busy having a baby, and the Colonel allowed 
his wife to go and visit her, which was a great 
treat, as she often met the Quartermaster him- 
self and heard all the gossip about what was going 
on in the battalion, except that very few of the 
things he told her were true, which is only what 
you would expect from a quartermaster anyway. 
But one thing he told her was very interest- 
ing, namely, that there was another something- 
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something General coming to inspect, and there 
would be more work in the Quartermaster’s 
Stores than could be coped with until it was all 
over. 

And the Colonel’s wife got very excited at the 
idea of an inspection, and asked a lot of questions ; 
but, like a wise woman, when she got home she 
didn’t tell her husband that she knew anything, 
and as he didn’t mention it either she was quite 
convinced that he would make a bigger mess of 
things this time than he usually did. 

Well, on the morning of the inspection Mrs. 
Blueface put on her best silk stockings and slipped 
down to the barrack square to see how the 
battalion was getting on, as she couldn’t bear 
the suspense any longer. And, just as she 
expected, Blueface was getting the parade into 
an awful mess, because the General had sprung 
a new one and said he wanted to see the battalion 
being drilled by the Colonel himself. And, of 
course, the rear ranks were in front, and all the 
officers were in their wrong places, and there was 
a lot of whispering and cursing going on amongst 
the N.C.O.s, and all the Colonel could remember 
to shout was ‘ Mark time!’ until he saw his wife 
standing there looking on, when he shouted, 
‘ Hell’s bells—you here again? All right, you’ll 
blinking well mark time too ’—or words to that 
effect. 

So poor Mrs. Blueface had to pick up her 
skirts and mark time, but she was very glad she 
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had put on her best silk stockings, because at 
that moment the General galloped up to her 
husband and was just going to say something 
rather loud to him when he noticed her marking 
time very briskly with the rest of the battalion ; 
and he changed his mind about what he was 





going to say and watched the parade a little 
longer, until the Colonel remembered the next 
word of command should be ‘ Halt !’ 

Well, the General seemed quite sorry when 
Mrs. Blueface halted too, but he turned to the 
Colonel and said, very politely, ‘Thank you. 
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That will do. I am very pleased. Kindly tell 
your men that they are very smart and well 
drilled, and I am proud to have them under my 
command, and they can have a holiday on 
Thursday as a mark of my appreciation.’ Then 
he got off his horse and saluted Mrs. Blueface 
and drove her back in his motor-car, to her house, 
where she gave him a lot of beer and biscuits, 
although the thing he seemed to want most was 
the address of the shop where she bought her silk 
stockings. 

So everybody was very pleased, because the 
Colonel got such a good, confidential report he 
stopped work altogether, and Mrs. Blueface was 
allowed to amend his King’s Regs. and advise 
him what to do when his officers got into trouble. 
In fact, people said she was fonder of soldiers than 
ever, which, after all—considering the training 
she had had—was only what you might expect. 


Il. THE THIRTEEN BURGLARS 


NCE upon a time there were thirteen 

() burglars who lived in the East End of 

London, and they were all very success- 

ful and prosperous because they had a leader 

called Binks who kept them up to scratch and 

taught them how to specialize in the various 
departments of their profession. 

Well, one day one of the gang was busy on a 
shop-window in Bond Street, when he had the 
misfortune to get caught by a policeman, who 
said, ‘Ha, you are one of the Thirteen we have 
been looking for all this time ?’ and the burglar 
said, ‘ No, no, certainly not. I don’t understand 
you,’ and the policeman said, ‘ We’ll see about 
that, my lad. It takes a little ‘“ third degree ’’ to 
make blokes like you come all over confidential.’ 

So the burglar was marched off to jail, and the 
policeman felt very clever and satisfied with 
himself. But what he didn’t know was that 
there had been another of the gang in the crowd 
watching ; and this burglar rushed off to find 
Binks, who happened to be having a night off 
with his girl friend, who was really an accomplice, 
though she didn’t know it, because she was lady’s 
maid to Lady Blinkingsop, the owner of the 
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And Binks was naturally very upset when he 
heard that one of his pals was to have the third 
degree put across him, so he sent Lady Blinking- 
sop’s maid away—which was a pity, because she 
had the diamonds in her stocking and was going 
to give them to Binks if he had been nice to her 
—and then he got in touch with the rest of the 
gang and told them the bad news about their 
comrade. 

Well, they had a conference, and one of them 
suggested that the gang should split up and 
scatter until the danger was over, but Binks said, 
‘No, I am your leader, and I am not going to 
have my organization wasted like that. You 
must all meet me at Whitehall Recruiting Station 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, and we'll 
all join the Army.’ And although there were 
protests from one burglar that he didn’t like 
bully beef, and another that he didn’t care much 
about nursemaids, and another that he had an in- 
growing toe-nail, they all met their leader the next 
day at the appointed time and joined the Army. 

So the Recruiting-Sergeant was very pleased 
and posted them all to the Thirteenth Fusiliers, 
which Binks said was a very lucky omen; and 
when they had done their recruit drills at the 
depot they were posted to Number Thirteen 
Platoon of the battalion in India, which Binks 
said was luckier still, because India was a country 
where there were a great many fine openings for 
burglars. 
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And when they got to India, Binks soon proved 
himself to be a real leader of men, and in no time 
he became a lance-corporal, which gave him just 
the chance he wanted for organizing things in the 
burglary business again; and this was very 
necessary, for some of his burglars were becoming 
such good soldiers that they were forgetting 
all about their old job. And of course Lucknow 
was very unlike London, and all the departments 
had to be revised, because it’s not much use 
having a jewel department in a place where 
nobody has any jewels, or a gents’ pickpocket 
department in a place where no gentleman ever 
has anything in his pockets worth picking. 

Well, Binks was a man of brains, and he soon 
had a sweep-pinching department going for those 
burglars who were fond of going to the races, and 
a bag-snatching department for the ones that 
liked the pictures, not to mention a dog-stealing 
branch for those who were fond of animals and 
a rob-all-my-comrades union for one or two of 
the gang whose health was never very good and 
who could always get into hospital if they wanted 
to. Then there was a Pay and Mess Book league 
established for a burglar who was rapidly be- 
coming a company quartermaster-sergeant in 
spite of himself ; but Binks was clever enough to 
keep the blackmail department open, as he had 
heard that Number Thirteen Platoon was going 
to the Hills in the hot weather, and he was a bit 
of a ladies’ man himself. 
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So everybody in Lucknow was very surprised, 
because, after Binks’s gang had been going for a 
month or so, there was hardly a decent dog or 
lady’s bag left in the place, and it was no use 
winning a sweep at the races, because when you 
pulled out the money at home to give your wife 





a surprise it wasn’t there. And all the command- 
ing officers were astonished because none of their 
soldiers would report sick even before a field- 
day because it was much cheaper to keep out of 
hospital, and some of the company commanders 
were in great trouble with the Accountant over 
their Pay and Mess Books, and one or two ladies 
were getting very nervous about their private 
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affairs, though they really needn’t have worried 
because that was only Binks practising before 
he went up to the Hills. 

And the thirteen burglars flourished for quite 
a long time (except the one at home having the 
third degree, of course), until one night they got 
a bit careless and met together in the canteen 
for supper, and gave the canteen wallah thirteen 
forged blue supper-tickets all at the same time, 
so the contractor suddenly discovered that 
Number Thirteen Platoon had been having free 
suppers every night ever since they came to 
India, and he got quite annoyed and reported the 
outrage to the Commanding Officer. 

Well, the C.O. was very angry and had all their 
kits searched, and in one of these he discovered 
a couple of pearl ear-rings that his wife had 
missed, and in another a Spaniel pup he had just 
got from Simla, and in another a bag which he 
had given to a lady friend—which was very 
awkward because he didn’t want his wife to 
know about that ! 

So he told the burglars they had had a very 
narrow escape and that they ought really to have 
had a court martial, but that he would give them 
all a month’s detention instead. 

And the Adjutant looked very worried and 
said, ‘ You are not entitled to give a punishment 
like that, sir, according to King’s Regulations’ ; 
so the C.O. said, ‘Sorry. My mistake. On 
second thoughts, perhaps we had better wash the 
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whole thing out, because really that contractor 
is a villain and has been making much too much 
money out of the regiment lately, and he is an 
old thief too, which proves that it takes a thief 
to catch a thief. ... Ha, ha.... Case dis- 
missed.’ 

So everybody was very pleased with the 
Thirteen Burglars, because a new contractor 
came, which meant that the regiment could borrow 
money for a month or two, and the officers’ 
wives got a lot of presents of fruit and chocolates, 
though they all protested, of course, that they 
really weren’t supposed to accept anything like 
that. 


III. THE BANDSMAN AND THE GATEAUX 


NCE there was a bandsman called Barn- 

() acle who liked cakes very much, and, 

as he had been to the War in France, 

he tried to keep his French up, so he called them 
Lateaux. 

Well, this Barnacle was stationed in India, 
and every Friday when he had drawn his pay 
he went to the canteen and shouted, ‘ Gdteaux, 
Qua. Hi!’ and as the cake wallah had learned 
what that meant he brought out all the stale 
cakes that had been left over from yesterday, 
and the bandsman would pay him two annas 
and take them away to his barrack-room and 
eat them all by himself, though sometimes the 
bandboys would be looking on and thinking him 
just a little bit selfish. 

But one Friday when the bandsman was 
eating his cakes a bugle sounded and a sergeant 
came running into the barrack-room and shouted 
that it was a fire-alarm. So the bandsman had 
to turn out and leave his cakes lying on the bed 
while he worked at the handle of a pump for an 
hour or so, though of course no water came 
through, because it never does in India, and this 
was only a practice parade anyway. And while 
the Quartermaster was counting the new holes 
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in the hose-pipe since last year a bandboy passed 
by Barnacle’s bed in the barrack-room, and when 
he saw all the cakes lying there exposed to the 
air he thought it was a pity as they were stale 
enough already, so he ate them and was very sick 
afterwards and vowed he would never steal a 
cake again. 

So when the bandsman came back from the 
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fire-parade he was very angry when he saw that 
his cakes had been stolen, and always after that 
he hid them in his helmet, just to make sure 
that they were safe. 

Well, one day when the band was playing at 
the races the bandsmen were all given a free tea 
at the end of the programme, and they were 
very pleased, but especially Bandsman Barnacle, 
because it was a Friday and he knew that a free 
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tea meant free géteaux, and so he would save his 
two annas until he got back to barracks, and 
then perhaps the cake wallah would let him have 
his usual supply for one anna, because they 
would be so much staler by that time. 

So Barnacle sat down at the tea-table when the 
band programme was finished and shoved a cake 
into his helmet when no one was looking, and 
then stuffed his mouth with another one. 

And everything would have been quite all 
right, but just then a corporal came along and 
said, ‘ Barnacle, go and fetch that music-stand 
from over there; some one’s left it behind.’ and 
when poor Barnacle grabbed his helmet to put 
it on, the cake fell out on the ground and every- 
body saw it, including the manager of the re- 
freshment-room. 

Well, the manager was very angry and made 
a great fuss, and said it was bad enough to have 
to provide free teas for bands, but a joke was a 
joke, and: in his opinion people who put cakes 
in their helmets were thieves and ought to be 
warned off respectable racecourses; and then 
the Corporal came along to investigate the case 
in the interests of good order and military 
discipline. 

And the Corporal said to Barnacle, ‘ What have 
you got to say?’ and Barnacle was very indig- 
nant and replied, ‘ I’m not a thief at all; I always 
keep my gdteaux in my helmet.’ And the Cor- 
poral said, ‘Consider yourself under arrest for 
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stealing and using bad language to your superior 
officer,’ and had him marched off to the guard- 
room. 

So poor Barnacle spent the whole of that 
Friday night in the guard-room, and it was really 
very much worse for him to be there than any 
of the others, because they had mostly been 
drinking too much, whereas he had only been 
trying to do a little eating; and as the hours 
went on he got hungrier and hungrier and the 
Guard Commander wouldn't even let him send 
a message to the cake wallah to keep his supply of 
cakes over for him till to-morrow. 

Well, the next day Bandsman Barnacle was 
marched into the orderly-room in front of his 
Commanding Officer, and the manager of the 
refreshment rooms was there, and the Corporal 
was there, and the manager told a long story 
about finding a cake in the bandsman’s helmet, 
and the Corporal told a long story about ’ow the 
accused at the time and date stated had used 
insulting language in a foreign tongue to ha 
non-commissioned hofficer in the hexecution of 
his duties, and the C.O. said, ‘ What have you to 
say, my man?’ 

So Barnacle said, ‘ Well, sir, on the day and 
date stated, sir, I was having my tea on the 
racecourse, sir, and, according to my usual 
custom, sir, I put my gdteau in my hat .. .” And 
the C.O. said, ‘Stop!’ and then he looked round 
at all of his off$ers standing behind him and 
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asked, ‘What is a gdteau?’ but none of them 
knew, and then he asked the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, and he didn’t know either. 

And then Barnacle saw a great chance and he 
said, “ May I speak, sir ?’ and the C.O. nodded, 
so he said, ‘ A gdteau is the French for a cake, sir. 
I learned that in the War.’ 

Well, the Commanding Officer was very im- 
pressed and said, ‘ You seem to me to be a very 
decent, well-educated sort of man, and I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t keep your cake—er— 
gdteau, I mean, in your helmet if you want to’ ; 
and then he turned to the manager and said in 
his opinion a free tea was a free tea whatever 
way you looked at it, even if you like to keep 
your free cakes in the seat of your trousers, and 
he told the Corporal that it would be a good 
thing for him to study some other languages as 
well as bad ones, and the case was dismissed. 

Well, everybody was very pleased, because the 
C.O. decided to get a French governess for his 
officers and the R.S.M., and Barnacle was able 
to go back to the canteen and make up for lost 
time with the gdteaux. 


IV. THE SUBALTERN AND THE PEACOCKS 


NCE there was an Infantry Subaltern 
() who hated walking, but as he hadn’t 

enough money to transfer to the Cavalry 
he had to go on walking until he got so tired he 
tried to transfer to the Royal Tank Corps. 

Well, the Tank Corps wouldn’t have him 
because he didn’t know anything about duiffer- 
entials, so he had to stay in the Infantry, and 
just about that time the company he belonged 
to was ordered to go on a ‘ flag march ’, which is 
a thing soldiers have to do in India occasionally 
to encourage the peasants to go on paying their 
water rates. 

So Captain Blast, the Company Commander, 
told the Subaltern that a flag march was a splen- 
did thing, because while you were away on it 
your wife couldn’t come and worry you about 
money for housekeeping; but the Subaltern 
knew that it was only another name for walking, 
and he hated it more than ever, especially as he 
knew the Company Commander was very keen on 
shooting, which meant even more walking after 
the normal amount of walking had been done. 

And the Subaltern thought out all sorts of 
ways of going sick before this flag march was due, 
and he reported to hospital with appendicitis ; 
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but the Medical Officer said the pain was on 
the wrong side and gave him a dose of castor 
oil; and then he reported to the Dentist with 
an abscess, but the Dentist only pulled a good 
tooth out and told him to come again to- 
morrow and have another out; so the Sub- 
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altern made up his mind that going-sick was no 
use and hoped that there would be a motor- 
lorry or two attached to the column. 

Well, the flag march turned out to be a great 
success, because the average distance per day 
was only about twelve miles, and the Subaltern 
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was able to sleep in his tent in the afternoons 
while the Company Commander went out shoot- 
ing, though he never seemed to bring home any- 
thing to eat, which was a great pity as the 
Subaltern always had a very good appetite. 

But one hot afternoon just as the Subaltern 
was going off happily to sleep, Captain Blast 
came into his tent and said, ‘ Hello, hogging it 
again, are you?’ And the Subaltern felt very 
ashamed of himself and said, ‘ Oh, no, sir, cer- 
tainly not. I’m only lying down because I have 
got nothing else to do. I would go shooting, 
of course, only unfortunately I left my gun 
behind by mistake.’ 

So Captain Blast was very pleased with the 
Subaltern and said, ‘Splendid! I will lend you 
a very good gun; so get up and we'll go to a 
gheel that I know of about three miles from here 
and shoot some snipe, and then we can walk 
home through the crops and perhaps pick up a 
few partridges, and just before sunset we might 
shoot some peafowl when they are coming back 
to the trees to roost.’ 

And there was nothing else for it, so the 
Subaltern had to get up and take out a gun with 
the Company Commander, and they walked 
three miles to the jheel; and when they got 
there, there were no snipe at all, and when they 
walked home through the crops there were no 
partridges to be seen, and when they finally 
reached the woods there were no peafowl. 
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Well, the next afternoon the Subaltern said 
he had a sore heel and if Captain Blast didn’t 
mind he thought he would stay at home that 
afternoon and just wander about the camp with 
a gun and perhaps towards evening he might 
pick up a bird or two, and the Company Com- 
mander didn’t mind a bit this time, because he 
had just heard of a place which was marvellous 
for quail, about six miles away, and naturally 
he thought he would like to keep the information 
to himself. 

So when the Subaltern woke up the sun was 
nearly setting, and he dressed himself carefully 
and lit a cigarette and sat outside his tent enjoy- 
ing the evening air and wondering how far the 
Company Commander had walked, when sud- 
denly he saw a large peacock flying into a tree 
about twenty yards away, and then another and 
another. And his first instinct was to rush into 
his tent and get his gun, and then he remembered 
a very old proverb about a bird in the hand 
being worth two in a bush, so he restrained 
himself and sat down again and lit another 
cigarette and watched the birds settling down 
to roost until it was too dark for them to see 
him, and then he loaded the gun and walked up 
to the tree where the peafowl were now fast asleep 
and blew two of them down out of the branches 
with two cartridges. 

Well, the Subaltern was very pleased, but he 
thought he had better not go back to camp before 
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Captain Blast arrived, so he sat down under the 
tree and smoked another cigarette, until he heard 
loud, angry noises in the distance. Then he 
picked up the peafowl and strolled towards the 
Company Commander’s tent and said, ‘ Any 
luck?’ And the Company Commander was very 
tired and very angry and said, ‘ No, there wasn’t 
a blasted quail for miles around: the only shot 
I got all afternoon was at a peafowl, but it was a 
long way off and flying so fast I missed it’; 
and the Subaltern said, “Never mind. I gota 
couple’, and threw his two birds on the floor of 
the tent. 

And the next day the Company Commander 
was out all afternoon and shot one pigeon, and 
the Subaltern came back with two more peafowl ; 
and the day after that the Company Commander 
shot nothing, and the Subaltern appeared with 
three peacocks. And at last Captain Blast got 
very worried and said, ‘Look here. You are a 
very fine shot; you must come out to-morrow 
with me, because the District Magistrate has 
organized a big shoot for us over the whole of 
his area.’ 

So the Subaltern looked at the map of the 
area, and his heart failed him when he saw the 
size of it and the large tracts of country that he 
might be asked to walk over, and he was just 
trying to think of some excuse to avoid going 
when up came a mahout sitting on an elephant, 
with the District Magistrate’s compliments. 
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Well, the Company Commander said, ‘I don’t 
want to sit on a damn thing like that ; I’d rather 
walk.’ And he was just going to send it away 
when the Subaltern said, ‘ Perhaps I had better 
ride it, so as not to hurt our host’s feelings’, and 
the Company Commander said, ‘ Right-o.’ 

So the Subaltern rode on the elephant during 
the shoot, and thoroughly enjoyed watching the 
Company Commander walking. In fact, he had 
such a good time that he has made up his mind 
to ask for a transfer to the Camel Corps, though 
everybody says that camels are not nearly such 
comfortable things to ride on as elephants. 


V. THE MAJOR AND THE WELFARE 
MEETING 


NCE there was a Major who was very 

() gay for his rank and years and always 

made a point of being very dashing with 

the girls—that is, when he could find any, which 
in India was sometimes very difficult. 

Well, this Major had been away for a long time 
at a place where all good majors go called the 
Senior Officers’ School, learning about tactics 
and 1066 and all that; so when he got back to 
his regiment he was feeling that a little feminine 
society would do him a lot of good. So he drove 
straight to the club on a winter’s afternoon to see 
if there was any change in the vintage. 

And he was very surprised because there was 
no one in the club lounge, or the drawing-room, 
or the library, or even in the bar, though it was 
after four o’clock in the afternoon, and outside 
the only people playing tennis were the General 
and his A.D.C., and they were doing that so 
badly that the Major couldn’t understand what 
was the matter with the place. 

But when the General saw the Major he waved 
his tennis racket at him, and the Major very 
politely took off his hat and flapped it at the 
General ; and then the General shouted, ‘ They’re 
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all up there,’ and pointed to the regimental 
theatre, which was fortunately quite close to the 
club. 

Well, the Major hurried off to the theatre, 
thinking very pleasantly that there must be a 
matinée on—probably one of those travelling 
companies from Calcutta he’d heard so much 
about—and he felt just in the mood for this, 
because there hadn’t been any matinées at the 
Senior Officers’ School except to do schemes and 
toots, and he thought that perhaps it might 
be possible to arrange for a little supper-party 
afterwards out of the Regimental Institute’s funds, 
as he had so often done before when the Colonel 
was on leave; but of course that had only been 
for bands or pipe-majors or maybe a football 
team. 

So when the Major walked into the theatre 
there was great excitement amongst the audience, 
and he could hear a lot of feminine voices behind 
him whispering and giggling, though of course 
that didn’t surprise him in the least as he was 
quite accustomed to fluttering dove-cotes every- 
where he went, and this time he merely took it 
to be the usual form of expressing admiration to 
a handsome bachelor who had been away from 
Society for some time. 

And then he sat down in the front row and 
turned his attention to the stage. 

Well, at first the Major thought that some one 
was doing conjuring tricks or something like that, 
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until he recognized the Medical Officer, who was 
talking about babies and showing everybody how 
to fill a feeding-bottle and then how to clean it 
out when the baby had finished with it, and 
after that he gave other demonstrations with a 
lot of different appliances which the Major had 
never even heard of before, as they mostly had 





to do with babies, and of course the Major hadn’t 
got any—at least not so far as he had noticed. 
So after that there was an interval, and the 
Major sat back in his chair quite comforted that 
the Doctor had only been doing a little propaganda 
work while the concert-party was changing 
scenery; but he was very surprised when a 
lot of women in the audience came up to the 
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stage with babies in their arms, and the Doctor 
put these on a weighing-machine and wrote things 
down in a book, and then pinched them all over 
to see if they had rabies or anything like that. 

And while the Major was watching all this, 
very puzzled, the Colonel’s wife came up to him 
and shook him warmly by the hand and said 
she was very glad to see him back again, and 
wished her husband had been sent to the Senior 
Officers’ School when he had been a major, 
because she never could get him to take any 
interest in welfare work at all; and she said 
she was delighted the Army was waking up to 
its responsibilities about babies and making 
senior majors wake up too, and she hoped he 
would come every Monday at four o’clock and 
make his subalterns come as well, instead of 
wasting time at polo and cricket. 

Well, after that the Padre’s wife and some 
other ladies crowded round the Major and said 
how pleased they were to see him, and how robust 
he looked after his life in the wide open spaces, 
and although he suspected that one or two of 
them were laughing at him, the Major began to 
think that he had done a very noble action, so 
he told them what splendid babies they all had 
and how much he had enjoyed watching them 
being weighed, which didn’t help him much with 
the Padre’s wife because she hadn’t got one at 
all. 

So then the Major went to the club again, and 
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the library—even behind the shelves where the 
military histories are kept—was empty, and the 
lounge and the drawing-room was empty, and 
the only people in the bar were the General and 
his A.D.C., and they shouted to him, ‘ Have a 
drink.’ 

And as he was feeling pretty exhausted by 
this time the Major said, ‘ Yes, please,’ and the 
General said, ‘I see you don’t take any interest 
in cricket now,’ and the Major was very surprised 
and puzzled and said, ‘ Cricket ? I love cricket.’ 
And the General said, ‘ Well, if that’s the case 
you didn’t stay long at the match your regiment 
is playing against the Backward Boys.’ 

Well, the Major scratched his head at this and 
said, ‘I never thought of a cricket match; that 
explains everything. When you waved your 
racket towards the cricket ground I thought you 
meant the regimental theatre’; and then he 
told the General what had happened to him and 
how he might easily have been bitten by a mad 
baby or something, until the General laughed so 
much he nearly had apoplexy and protested it 
was the best joke he had heard for a long time. 

50 the Major felt very upset and made the 
General promise he wouldn’t tell a soul; but of 
course the General went home and told his wife 
because she hadn’t got one, and somehow it soon 
got out about the Major going to the welfare 
meeting instead of to the cricket match, where 
all the girls were. 
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And now everybody asks the Major when they 
meet him a lot of questions about babies, and 
the subalterns sent him a large parcel of cotton 
wool anonymously, and one night he found a 
feeding-bottle in his bed; but he doesn’t mind 
these little annoyances a bit, because he says that 
when he gets married he’ll know what to do with 
his wife on Monday afternoons, which is more 
than a lot of married men know. 


VI. THE MEDICAL OFFICER AND THE 
APPLE 


NCE there was a Medical Officer who was 
() very fond of fruit, and always when he 

went to visit a sick patient he said, 
‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away, you 
know,’ and usually his patients ate one very 
quickly, which suited this Doctor very well 
because he was rather lazy by nature and didn’t 
particularly want to see them again. 

Well, one day the M.O. had to go and see the 
General’s wife, though he knew she wasn’t at all 
ill and had only sent for him because she rather 
liked getting something for nothing; but he 
was quite surprised when he said his usual 
formula, ‘ An apple a day keeps the doctor away, 
you know,’ when she answered, ‘ Thank God ’ and 
then sent her boy to the bazaar to buy a stone 
of apples because she couldn’t bear the very 
sight of the Doctor. 

And this would probably have been the end 
of the M.O.’s attendance at Flagstaff House 
except that when the General complained of a 
pain in his leg after he came back from the 
Poona manceuvres his wife said, ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing—probably housemaid’s knee; I’ve had 
it myself—you don’t need to send for the Doctor 
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at all; all you need is some apples.’ And the 
General believed her and ate some, which of 
course was a dangerous thing for a man of his age 
and habits to do, and the next morning, as well 
as the pain in his leg, he had a pain in the tummy. 

So the M.O. was sent for; and really some 
one should have warned the poor chap, because 
when he had examined the General and found 
his complaints were not very serious, he just 
smiled and said, ‘An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away, you know, or don’t you ?’ 

Well, everybody knows that Generals have a 
lot to put up with in the ordinary business of 
life, and that for this reason they are apt to be 
a little short-tempered now and again; and this 
one had put great restraint upon himself during 
the night, because he really wanted to murder 
his wife, but didn’t; so he looked at the M.O. 
until his eyes nearly fell out of his head on the 
blankets, and said, ‘Apples! apples!!’ several 
times; and then he turned over and looked at 
the wall so that he couldn’t see the M.O. any more, 
which was a very fortunate thing, though he 
didn’t know it, because it just saved him from 
bursting a blood-vessel. 

So the M.O. went away very sad, because the 
General had a beautiful daughter who danced 
in cabarets at Simla and Ranikhet and other 
hill stations in the summer-time, and the M.O. 
had met her at one of those places a year pre- 
viously and had fallen in love with her at first 
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sight, and he had made up his mind to marry 
her during the coming Delhi Horse Show week, 
because he knew that would be a suitable time, 
as all the medical officers and all the general 
officers in India go to Delhi that week on urgent 
business, and he knew that he would get a lot 
of wedding presents, as they didn’t usually 





travel at their own expense and sometimes had 
a little bit over. 

And the M.O. was very depressed because 
owing to his apple cure he was now debarred 
from going to the General’s house altogether, 
and he went about sighing and saying to himself, 
‘Wotthehell, wotthehell,’ in a very despairing 
sort of way. 

Well, the M.O. had a pet monkey called Bertie, 
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who was very fond of his master and felt very 
sad about him, and this monkey was very anxious 
that the M.O. should get married, because, like 
all monkeys, he rather liked stealing things, and 
naturally he knew there would be far more to 
steal in a married man’s house than there was in 
a bachelor’s, because married men have so much 
more property owing to the amount of extra kit 
their wives need. 

So when he heard his master groaning in hi§ 
sleep and wishing that he hadn’t told the General 
about the apple cure, Bertie began to think 
things out carefully and to make a plan. And 
the plan was easy, for all he had to do was to 
run over to Flagstaff House, which he did at 
once, and steal all the General’s apples, which 
had come from Kashmir, and throw them into 
the garden for the white ants to eat. 

And the next morning when the General woke 
up his housemaid’s knee was troubling him 
rather badly, and when his wife woke up her 
elephantiasis was rather bad, and, true to their 
principles about keeping the doctor away at all 
costs, they sent for their apples, but the servants 
came back and said there wasn’t an apple to be 
found in the house. 

Well, you can imagine that this news didn’t 
improve the General’s illness at all; in fact he 
got rapidly worse when his A.D.C. came back 
from the bazaar with the news that apples were 
out of season and there were none to be had, and 
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as he knew that he might be dead before a new 
consignment arrived from Kashmir he had to 
send a message to the M.O. to come and see him 
urgently. 

And when this message arrived the M.O. and 
Bertie were having breakfast together as usual, 
and the M.O. jumped up and would have rushed 
off to Flagstaff House in a great hurry, but Bertie 
began leaping about and dragging him by the 
leg and shaking nis head, and making such a 
fuss about the M.O. going out that he thought 
this was rather curious, and, as we have already 
admitted, being rather a lazy man, he sat down 
again and finished his breakfast. 

So then he sent a message to the General to 
say he was very busy on a case of blackwater 
fever, and a couple of cases of cholera, and half 
a dozen cases of smallpox, and then he sent his 
servant off for a case of beer. 

Well, the General and his wife lay in bed 
getting worse and worse, and it really was a 
very serious situation for them, because there 
was only one M.O. in the station, and if they 
sent for a civilian doctor they would have to 
pay for him, which of course was unthinkable ; 
but just as they had nearly made up their minds 
to do this, in walked the M.O. smiling very 
quietly with an apple in his hand. 

And when they saw the M.O. again both the 
General and his wife held out their hands eagerly 
for the apple, but he put it very carefully and 
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deliberately behind his back and said, ‘ Before 
we talk about anything else, I want to marry 
your daughter in the Horse Show Week, and if 
you consent I shall keep you supplied with 
apples for the remainder of your lives.’ 

So everybody was very pleased with this 
arrangement, and the M.O. married the General’s 
daughter and sent his mother-in-law a barrel of 
apples every quarter, and the General ate one of 
these every day and his health improved greatly, 
besides being spared the necessity of ever meeting 
his son-in-law. And Bertie the monkey had 
plenty of things to steal in the new bungalow, 
when he wasn’t away dancing with his mistress 
in cabarets at Simla and Ranikhet. 


VII. THE NURSEMAID WHO GAVE AWAY 
BIRDS 


NCE there was a sergeant called Tomkins 
() who had the reputation of being a very 

brave soldier, and, like all other brave 
soldiers, he had been in love quite a number of 
times. 

Well, this time he was in love with his Com- 
manding Officer’s nursemaid, so, of course, he 
had to be very careful and well-behaved, but she 
used to come to dances in the Sergeants’ Mess 
and dance with the officers who had been invited, 
and although Sergeant Tomkins didn’t really 
mind the officers dancing with the nursemaid, in 
his heart of hearts he preferred that they wouldn’t. 
But what really annoyed him was that one or 
two of the sergeants used to dance with her too, 
just to make him jealous and angry, and one 
night he couldn’t stand this any longer so he 
knocked all his rivals down. 

So the Regimental Sergeant-Major saw a fight 
going on in the Sergeant’s Mess and Sergeant 
Tomkins in the middle of it, and he was very 
angry and said to poor Tomkins, ‘ You’re making 
a nuisance of yourself over that there pram- 
pusher; and if you’re set on selling of your 
birthright for a baggage like that, you’d better 
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marry the girl and make an honest woman of 
her, or I’ll get the Adjutant to send you to the 
Fort on detachment.’ 

And the next day Sergeant Tomkins felt very 
ashamed of himself for making such a fuss, and 
though he wasn’t exactly a marrying man he 
felt that marriage under any circumstances would 
be better than being sent off to the Fort, so he 
apologized to the R.S.M. for the disturbance he 
had made in the Mess, and explained that being 
in love was making him feel very strange; and 
the next.day he went round to the C.O.’s house 
to see the nursemaid about it and to ask her what 
she thought about the idea of marriage, though not, 
of course, before he’d taken her out to the pictures. 

Well, one of the sergeants that had been 
knocked down was still feeling very sore one way 
and another, and he had heard what the R.S.M. 
had said to Tomkins, so he watched until Tomkins 
started off for the Colonel’s house to propose to 
the nursemaid, and then he followed at a safe 
distance, because he thought that somehow or 
other he might get his own back. Besides, as 
sometimes happens when you have had a fight 
about a woman, you take a much greater interest 
in that woman afterwards than you ever did 
before, for some reason, and this sergeant was 
beginning to feel almost in love with the nurse- 
maid himself, although he was even less of a 
marrying man than Tomkins, because he had 
been to a musketry course at Hythe. 
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And he saw Sergeant Tomkins going up to the 
nursery window of the Colonel’s house and 
tapping on it until the nursemaid came, and he 
heard him ask, ‘Are you doing anything to- 
night, miss ? ’ 

So the nursemaid was still very angry about 
the fight and said, ‘ Hif I was, I wouldn’t be 
doing it with you, so get out of ’ere and mind your 
own business in future’; and Sergeant Tomkins 
said, ‘Orl right. Keep your ’air on. I only 
came to arsk yer to the pictures’; and then he 
turned on his heel and chuckled and walked 
away, for he was delighted the nursemaid had 
given him the bird like that, especially after he 
had obeyed the R.S.M.’s orders. 

Well, just as Sergeant Tomkins was going into 
the Sergeants’ Mess for a drink, it suddenly 
struck him that perhaps the nursemaid hadn't 
realized that he had really come to ask her to 
marry him, and that maybe the R.S.M. wouldn’t 
be quite satisfied with his explanation, so he 
turned back, and just when he was nearing the 
nursery again he saw his rival, the other sergeant, 
tapping on the nursery window. 

And the nursemaid came to the window again, 
and this time she seemed quite pleased, and 
Tomkins heard her telling the other sergeant to 
come in and help her bathe the C.O.’s babies. 

So poor Tomkins saw his rival going into the 
bathroom, and taking off his coat and rolling up 
his sleeves, and then he saw him undressing 
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the babies and putting them into their bath with 
their toy ducks to play with in the water, and 
he got so interested in all this that he crept right 
up to the bathroom veranda, where there was 
a door open and the beautiful domestic scene 
could be viewed in perspective, so to speak. 
Then the nursemaid called out that she wanted 
a towel or something, and the babies were left 
in the bath by themselves playing with their 
toy ducks, and Sergeant Tomkins thought it 
was a pity to leave them all alone like that, so 
he crept in and soaped their heads for them 
when they weren’t looking. 

Well, these babies weren’t accustomed to 
having their heads soaped—at least not in the 
way that Tomkins did it—and some of the soap 
ran down their faces and got into their eyes, so 
they set up a great screaming; but when the 
nursemaid and Tomkins’s rival ran into the bath- 
room Tomkins had nipped out into the veranda 
again, and from his place of concealment there he 
had the satisfaction of hearing the nursemaid 
giving off her opinion of sergeants in general 
and one in particular, because she thought quite 
naturally that her guest had soaped the babies’ 
heads, and she told him he didn’t know anything 
about babies—leastways not about nursing them. 

So the rival sergeant was very upset, and he 
knew it would be no use trying to explain 
that the babies had soaped their own heads, so, 
like a wise man, he just didn’t say anything at 
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all, but just got down on his knees again and 
went on with the job of bathing the babies ; 
and after a while the nursemaid began to feel 
sorry for her bad temper and she called him 
into the nursery again, just to show him a little 
kindness and to soothe his feelings. 

And when Sergeant Tomkins, who was still 





watching from the veranda, saw the babies left 
alone again, he slipped out of his hiding-place 
and poured a bucket of water over their heads, 
which may sound rather cruel as it was very 
cold water, but you must always remember that 
the emotion of jealousy takes people in different 
ways—even brave soldiers who are more or less 
accustomed to the difficulties of love-making 
like Tomkins was. 
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Well, the cold water set the babies off screaming 
again, and this time the Colonel himself heard 
the noise and came rushing into the nursery, 
where he found the nursemaid sitting on one of 
his sergeant’s knees, and then he saw his babies 
sitting in cold water ; and naturally he was very 
upset and said, ‘ Wotthehell! wotthehell ! ! 
several times, or words to that effect. 

So the nursemaid, to cover her confusion, told 
the Colonel that the sergeant had just proposed 
to her, and that this rather unusual event in her 
life had taken her so completely by surprise 
that she had quite forgotten her duties for a 
moment or two, and the Colonel looked at the 
sergeant and said, ‘ Well, it serves you both damn 
well right’; and the sergeant couldn’t say any- 
thing because the evidence looked rather black 
against him. 

And they got married, and the Adjutant sent 
them away to the Fort on detachment. 

Well, when Sergeant Tomkins told the Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major what had happened, and 
how he had really done his best to carry out 
orders but that the nursemaid had given him the 
bird and he couldn’t, the R.S.M. whistled a little 
tune to himself, and then he pronounced it as 
his opinion that it wasn’t Sergeant Tomkins, but 
the other sergeant, that had got the bird, which 
only goes to prove that the higher your rank in 
the Army the more you know about everything. 


VIII. THE SIX PIPE-MAJORS 


NCE there were six pipe-majors who all 
() met together in a place called Delhi 

because there were to be competitions 
in piping there, and people said that even the 
Viceroy might come and listen, although he was 
a Yorkshireman. 

Well, the night before the competitions one of 
the pipe-majors had a very good idea because he 
was very anxious to win, and he said to the other 
pipe-majors, ‘ What about a wee drappie ?’ and 
when they all went into the hotel he took out 
some money and paid for the lot. 

And although the other five pipe-majors 
couldn’t help feeling a little suspicious at this 
strange action, they lifted up their glasses, but 
just as they were going to drink their host said, 
‘Weel, here’s tae the winner the-morrow, and 
may the best man win and spend his prize-money 
the way I’m spending it the noo.’ 

So one of the pipe-majors put down his glass 
without drinking, although he was extremely 
thirsty, and said, ‘Oh, that’s it, is it? Weel, 
I’m no’ drinkin’ wi’ you, Wullie MacDuff. I ken 
your game, for ye want to make us all full the 
nicht so ye can win the prize yersel’.’ 

Well, for a moment or two it looked as if a 
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first-class fight was going to start, until another 
pipe-major raised his voice above the others and 
said, ‘That was a verra uncalled-for remark, 
Sandy MacDonald, and I’m sure Wullie has nae 
thoughts like them in his heed. Drink up yer 
whusky, mon, and hae anither wi’ me’; for it 
had just occurred to him that he was as good 
a whisky-drinker as he was a piper, and although 
it was against his principles to stand drinks it 
was a pity to throw away any advantages he 
might happen to have. And when all their 
glasses had been re-filled he lifted up his and said, 
‘ Here’s tae the best piper in India,’ and they all 
drank that because they were all quite sure they 
knew who that was. 

So another pipe-major called Jamie Sutherland 
started to talk, because he had just remembered 
that he was better at drinking whisky than he 
was at piping, and there were worse ways of 
winning a competition than by applying all your 
talents, and he said, ‘ Anither wee drappie won’t 
hurt ony of us. Kot hai! ask sahibs what they’ll 
hae’; and when the glasses were replenished he 
said, ‘Here’s to the Heilan’ mon that’ll win 
the-morrow.’ But at this there was nearly 
another awful fight because two of the pipe- 
majors came from the Lowlands, so Jamie had 
to apologize and alter his toast to ‘ Scotsman ’, 
when they all became great friends again. 

And as nobody made a move to go, one of the 
Lowland pipe-majors had a good idea, for he 
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suddenly remembered that the more whisky he 
drank the better he played his pipes, so this was 
a great opportunity to start winning the com- 
petition, and he said, ‘It’s not time yet for a 
doch-an-doris, so we'll just have anither wee 
drappie while we’re waitin’,’ and all the pipe- 
majors who had already stood drinks laughed 
very heartily at this, because the remark was so 
cleverly put, and when the drinks came the 
Lowland man lifted up his glass and said, ‘ Here’s 
tae oorsel’s,’ which put them all in a very good 
humour, except the two who were busy looking 
at the clock. 

Well, these two pipe-majors hadn’t done any- 
thing about it yet, and as they both actually 
lived in Delhi they naturally thought it was time 
for them to go home to their wives ; but one of 
them was feeling that the prize for the competition 
was already his, because he knew both of the 
judges came from his home town in Scotland, so 
he thought he could afford to spend a little of 
the prize-money and called for drinks ; and when 
the drinks came he lifted up his glass and said, 
‘May the judges find the best piper’; and they 
all drank to this quite happily, though there 
were one or two who thought there might be a 
catch in it somewhere. 

And now there was only one pipe-major left, 
and, as everybody knows, you can’t finish up an 
evening with Scottish people without having a 
drink called a doch-an-doris, so he had to call for 
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this though he wished he had gone home to his 
wife a bit earlier, even though she always hit him 
on the head with a poker when he did. And 
then he suddenly remembered that his wife was 
away from home, so he lifted up his glass and 
gave a toast which is always popular amongst 
married men in Scotland when their wives are 
away, ‘ Here’s tae the lassies.’ 

So all the other pipe-majors were delighted 
with this toast, and it made them feel so senti- 
mental that they started the evening all over 
again until closing-time, and then they walked 
home arm-in-arm singing the tunes they were to 
play on the morrow, though occasionally these 
got a bit mixed. 

Well, the next morning they all met at ten 
o’clock, and the Viceroy and a great crowd of 
people were there to watch them piping and 
marching and blowing out their cheeks and rolling 
their eyes—though some of these didn’t roll very 
easily as they were a little sticky and bloodshot 
—and doing all the things that take a lifetime to 
learn before you can become a pipe-major, and 
everybody agreed it was marvellous and that they 
had never heard anything like it before; and 
then they tried to guess who would be the winner, 
apart, of course, from appearances. 

And the judges added up all the points and 
subtracted other points and divided the totals by 
six ; and then they put their heads together and 
whispered and added more points ; and then they 
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put their heads together again and whispered 
and nodded and made notes, until excitement 
reached a great pitch and people drew their breath 
when the chief judge stood up to speak. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ the music we have just 
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heard was quite exceptional. It was so full of 
Spirit and so charged with inspiration that I think 
you will all agree it was almost intoxicating. 
The judges have come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing to choose between any of the six 
competitors, therefore we consider it would only 
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be fair to divide up the prize-money equally 
amongst them all. From the bottom of our 
hearts we congratulate these magnificent pipers.’ 

So everybody was very pleased, especially the 
six pipe-majors, because they were able to pay 
for the whisky they had had the night before, 
and go back to the hotel and have some more, 
which, when you come to think of it, is exactly 
the same thing as if one of them had won the 
prize all to himself. 


IX. THE COURT OF INQUIRY AND THE 
PERAMBULATOR 


NCE upon a time there was a Captain 
() and a Subaltern belonging to a very 
famous regiment, and they both had 
to sit on a Court of Inquiry because a soldier be- 
longing to another very famous regiment, when 
riding a bicycle the property of the Govern- 
ment, collided with a perambulator containing his 
Commanding Officer’s twins, and one of the 
wheels of the bicycle had got buckled. 

Well, the Captain and the Subaltern had to go 
to Darjeeling for this inquiry, and they found it 
a very interesting one, because the first day the 
soldier was there but forgot to bring the bicycle ; 
and the second day both the bicycle and the 
perambulator were there but the soldier wasn't, 
because he had been taken for guard; and the 
third day the twins were present but they forgot 
the pram. And nobody minded the delay a bit, 
especially the Captain and the Subaltern, because 
they were staying at a very nice hotel and draw- 
ing Travelling Allowances all the time, and the 
weather was nice and cool. 

So, when all the evidence was got together at 
last, the Captain, who had very nice manners 
said, ‘ Ladies first, I think,’ and called the C.O.’s 
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pretty nursemaid, who happened to be wheeling 
the twins in the pram at the time of the accident, 
and said, ‘ What is your name ? ’ 

And the nursemaid said, ‘Dorothy; but all 
my friends call me ‘“ Dolly ’’ for short.’ 

Well, when the Captain had written down the 
nursemaid’s story it really sounded a most 
harrowing tale, and the Subaltern had to take 
out his handkerchief several times to dry his eyes, 
because the nursemaid said that the soldier had 
ridden at her with intent to murder, and that 
the only weapon she had to defend herself with 
was the perambulator ; and then she went on to 
explain how the bicycle had hit it so hard that 
the twins had been sent flying for six, and might 
have been hurt if a gentleman in the Military 
Police hadn’t happened to be there to catch them. 

So when he had written all this down the 
Captain said to the Subaltern, ‘Do you wish to 
ask her any questions ?’ and the Subaltern dried 
his eyes and said, ‘ Yes, I do, please’; and, 
pulling himself together, he turned to the nurse- 
maid and said, ‘ Are you doing anything to-night, 
Dolly?’ But the Captain ruled that question 
out as being irrelevant, which is something which 
lawyers call out of order, and explained to the 
Subaltern that the Court had to find out who 
was responsible for the damage to the bicycle, 
which was Government property, and not what 
nursemaids did with themselves in their spare time. 

And the nursemaid asked the Captain who was 
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going to pay for her silk stockings, which had 
been damaged in the accident ; but fortunately 
this did not take up much of the Court’s time 
because the Subaltern said he would. 

Well, when the twins were called in to give 
evidence it looked as if the Court might be sitting 
in Darjeeling for a long time, because they didn’t 
seem to like the look of the Subaltern much and 
both started to cry. But when the Captain had 
made some paper boats for them and a few darts 
from some Army forms, they soon cheered up 
and became quite quiet, and then he started to 
ask them questions about the accident, until the 
nursemaid had to explain that they hadn’t 
learned to say anything yet except ‘ Daddy ’. 

So the twins looked up at the Captain and said 
“ Daddy ’. 

And the Captain got very red, especially when 
he saw the nursemaid was giggling and the 
Subaltern was crying again; so to save his 
confusion he called in the soldier to give evidence 
and had the twins marched out. 

Well, the soldier said it was all a put-up job 
by the nursemaid, if you please, who wanted him 
to get into trouble because he had taken another 
girl to the pictures one night and she was jealous, 
and that on the day and date stated she had 
rushed straight at him with the perambulator and 
knocked him off his bike, and that in his opinion 
girls like that ought to be sent to jail because the 
roads weren’t safe for soldiers nowadays. 
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So the Captain wrote all this down, and then 
he felt very tired and they had an easy while 
the nursemaid and the Subaltern smoked cigar- 
ettes and the Captain and the soldier played with 
the twins. 

And then the Court reassembled, and as it was 
getting very near lunch-time and the Captain 
always liked a small glass of gin beforehand, it 





was unanimously decided that the whole thing 
came under the heading of an act of God and 
that no one was to blame, and that the loss should 
be borne by the public, which of course is what 
every properly-constituted Court of Inquiry 
always does decide. 

Well, the Captain and the Subaltern were very 
sorry it was all over, because they had made 
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quite a lot of friends at Darjeeling, but they 
decided to stay on at the hotel just one night 
more because the Subaltern wanted to celebrate 
his birthday that night, though the proper date 
wasn't really for another month; and somehow 
a lot of people turned up to this party, including 
Dolly the nursemaid, looking very smart and 
beautiful in the fancy-dress costume of the 
Captain’s polo kit. And the Captain was dressed 
very becomingly as a nursemaid, and the Subal- 
tern was got up as one of the twins, and every 
one was very merry and bright and drank a lot 
of cocktails before they sat down to a very good 
dinner; and then they let off indoor fireworks 
until the manager came and complained about 
two holes in the carpet; and then they played 
hunt-the-slipper until some of the residents com- 
plained of noise ; and then they played a tennis 
game with balloons until they burst them all; 
and then somebody suggested charades. 

So the Subaltern thought it would be a good 
idea to act the Court of Inquiry all over again, 
so he got hold of a bicycle which was in the stand 
outside the hotel, and the Captain found a 
perambulator standing outside somebody’s bed- 
room in a corridor, and the Subaltern got into 
the pram and the Captain wheeled him into the 
party ; and then Dolly the nursemaid rode the 
bicycle hard at them and they had a grand smash 
in the middle of the floor. 

And altogether it was one of those real old- 
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fashioned thoroughly English sort of parties that 
they used to have right back in Queen Elizabeth’s 
times, and everybody was very pleased and 
wished the Subaltern many happy returns of the 
day before they went home, though by that time 
of course it was the next day and his birthday 
had been over quite a while. 

Well, when the Captain woke up next morning 
he was feeling rather sore and rather glad that 
he wasn’t really a nursemaid by profession, he 
had got so knocked about the night previous ; 
and then the manager came into his room and 
demanded a new bicycle and a new perambulator 
for two of his residents, who had threatened to 
go to law if he didn’t produce them, and the 
Captain had to hand out quite a large sum of 
money before the manager was satisfied. 

And when he got to the station to rejoin his 
battalion at Allahabad he found that the manager 
had sent along the old bicycle and the old peram- 
bulator with his luggage, so he and the Subaltern 
went into the refreshment-room for some beer 
and quite agreed that it wasn’t every Court of 
Inquiry that gets away with the goods, though I 
am very much afraid the Subaltern wasn’t really 
thinking of the bike or the pram. because he had 
rather a far-away look in his eye. 


X. THE CAPTAIN AND THE COOK-HOUSE 
CAT 


NCE there was a Captain who became 

() very famous because he got a ‘D’ at 

the Machine-Gun School, and this was a 

great surprise and pleasure to his Commanding 

Officer because no one in the regiment had ever 
done such a thing before. 

Well, this Captain when he came back from 
the School, was naturally posted to the Machine- 
Gun Company, and this was very fortunate, for 
just about that time a General Officer of very 
high rank came to inspect the battalion, and it 
was very important that there should be some 
one who could talk intelligently to him about 
machine-guns, which is a subject very popular 
amongst the Higher Command. 

And this General had the reputation of knowing 
everything about everything, which was quite 
right of course, because you simply cannot become 
a General in the Indian Army unless you do, or 
at any rate you shouldn't. 

So everybody was ready for the inspection, but 
the Commanding Officer took the General to the 
Machine-Gun Company first because the Captain 
had got a ‘D’, and he felt that was something 
to swank about. 
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Well, it so happened that this General wasn’t 
in the least interested in machine-guns—in fact, 
he said he didn’t hold with all this highbrow 
business and mathematics they taught in schools 
nowadays, and he said that when he was young 
there were no machine-guns, and he felt quite 
certain in his own mind that it was a far better 
Army in those days, and what he wanted to see 
was a cook-house. 

And the Captain was very surprised and grieved 
because he had been all keyed up to talk about 
indirect fire, and weapons-of-opportunity, and he 
had meant to demonstrate to the General how 
the machine-gun is made in two parts—recoiling 
and non-recoiling—and a dot of things like that 
for which he had got his ‘D’; but with the help 
of the Company Quartermaster-Sergeant he 
managed to guide the General to the cook-house, 
and while they were walking there he told him 
that it was quite a good cook-house except that 
it needed a new oven and a new flue for the 
chimney; and then he told him that the roof 
leaked and there was no wire-netting to keep out 
the flies in the hot weather, and one or two other 
little remarks like that which apply to all the 
cook-houses in India; and then he finished up 
with the usual prayer that some day he hoped 
that something would be done about it. 

So the General listened very attentively and 
said, ‘We must all make sacrifices these hard 
times,’ which, as everybody knows, is the stock 
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remark that every General has made since the 
reign of King Hardicanute. 

Well, after the Company Gacvauiasien 
Sergeant walked the Regimental Sergeant-Major, 
and then came the Colonel, and then the General, 
and then the Captain and the Company Sergeant- 
Major, and then, of course, a few A.D.C.s and 
minor officials like that, and they all went into 
the kitchen quite cheerfully except the Captain, 
who had never been in it before, but after a 
quick glance round he was quite satisfied that all 
the points he had enumerated to the General 
were quite correct—only with knobs on. 

And fortunately the cooks had heard about the 
inspection and had their white clothes on and 
almost looked as if they were accustomed to 
wearing them, and the cabbages and potatoes 
were soaking in clean water and looking very 
pleased and surprised with themselves, and the 
meat and onions in the oven must have realized 
that there was an inspection on too for they were 
giving out such a savoury odour that everybody 
had to swallow once or twice. 

So the General looked at the oven and the flue 
and the places where the roof leaked, and he said, 
“We must all economize these days, and there 
must be equal sacrifice for all, and you might all 
be interested to hear that my Travelling Allow- 
ances have been cut, not to mention free passages, 
both of which cause great hardships in the higher 
ranks.’ 
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Well, although the Colonel had never won a 
‘D’ at anything, he thought he ought to say 
something now, so he said, ‘In my opinion, sir, 
the greatest hardship of all is the extra penny a 
pint on the soldiers’ beer,’ and the R.S.M. heaved 
a great sigh and said, ‘’Ear, ‘ear,’ and the 
C.0.M.S. said, ‘ Wicked, I calls it!’ and the 
C.S.M. jingled the price of a pint in his pocket 
and was just going to say something too when he 
caught sight of the General’s face and didn’t. 

And the Captain hadn’t got a ‘ D’ for nothing, 
and he knew the General was a teetotaller and 
had very strong views about drink, and never 
touched anything himself except perhaps a few 
glasses of port or, when he had indigestion, a little 
brandy ; and instinct told him that in this crisis 
something must be done quickly or his Colonel 
would be getting into trouble for saying quite the 
wrong thing, and he looked round the cook-house 
quickly for something with which to create a 
diversion—which is one of the principles of the 
military profession—and he saw the cook-house 
cat sleeping peacefully on a small ledge over the 
doorway just above the General’s head, who 
couldn’t see it because his back was turned. 

So the Captain got a broom-handle and gave 
the cat a push with it, and the cat woke up with 
a screech, and to save itself from falling jumped 
straight for the General’s topee and clung on to 
it with all its claws. 

Well, the General forgot what he was going to 
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say to the Colonel because he thought that some 
of the leaky roof had fallen on him, and he made 
a quick dash for the door with the cat still hanging 
on to his helmet, but before any further damage 
was done the cook ran out and got hold of the 
cat, but of course the General was rather upset 
and said he must go to the mess and have his 





helmet brushed, and the Colonel took him there 
because they had some very good brandy that 
was splendid for indigestion. 

And when the General saw that his helmet had 
been damaged by the cat’s claws he said he didn’t 
think he had better inspect any more that day, 
and anyhow he was quite satisfied with what he 
had seen and would give the battalion a good 
confidential report, and then he shook hands with 
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the Captain and congratulated him about his 
‘D’ and strongly advised him to study for the 
Staff College, because that was undoubtedly the 
thing to do these days when the trade unions 
had become so strong. 

Well, every one was very pleased, especially 
the Senior Major, who hadn’t to produce his 
account-books for inspection ; in fact, he made 
a grant of two annas a day out of the Regimental 
Institutes Funds for extra milk for the cook-house 
cat, and there is no doubt that the cat would 
have benefited greatly by this, only unfortunately 
he never got the milk because by some oversight 
the money was paid to the cook, who spent it all 
on beer. 


XI. THE BANDMASTER WHO SWAL- 
LOWED THE SUMMER 


NCE there was a Bandmaster who was a 
() very accomplished musician because he 
had four letters after his name, and every 

month he was able to give a concert at the club 
and explain to the audience the difference between 
Beethoven and Tchaikovski, and all kinds of 
other technical matters that nobody but a very 
accomplished four-letter musician would know 
—though he wasn’t much use at dance-music 
on Saturday nights, and a lot of members said 
they’d rather have a good gramophone any day. 
Well, this Bandmaster got an engagement at a 
place in the hills in India called Mussoorie—a 
place where classical music is very much preferred 
to vulgar dance-music because no one but the 
very best judges go there—and at first he was 
very happy explaining the difference between 
Beethoven and the other chap I’ve just men- 
tioned, and sometimes he would even go further 
and explain with demonstrations how Bach 
played fugues, whereas Stravinsky preferred to 
make merry on a saxophone, and how noises like 
thunder-storms were usually dependent on the 
sousaphone, until every one in Mussoorie agreed 


that the Bandmaster was very clever and that 
O1 
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they would come and hear him again, though 
somehow or other they didn’t. 

And the Bandmaster became very depressed 
when no one came to hear his band, and he 
blamed his luck on a bad monsoon ; and one day 
when he was looking up at the rainy skies the 
Band-Sergeant came and said, ‘Cheer up. One 
swallow doesn’t make a summer, or doesn’t it ?’ 
And the Bandmaster looked up again and thought 
he saw a swallow and felt very much better 
and said to the Band-Sergeant, ‘ Talking about 
swallows, what about coming and having a little 
something ? ’ 

So they did that, and every day the Band- 
master rather got into the habit of looking for 
swallows in the sky, and then if there weren’t 
any there he would go looking for them in the 
bar of the hotel, because fewer and fewer people 
came to hear his concert-music, which he thought 
was entirely due to the weather, and he would 
say to any one he happened to meet in the bar, 
‘One swallow can’t make a summer, can he?’ 
and usually the mention of swallows would remind 
him he was very thirsty. 

Well, one day when the Bandmaster had gone 
off to the hotel to look for a swallow he met an 
old friend of his who had been to Kneller Hall, 
the place where all good bandmasters are edu- 
cated, and this friend had five letters after his 
name and had made such a success of his life that 
he was now working on the tote for the Calcutta 
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Turf Club, and he said, ‘’Ow are you ’Erbert ? 
Ave a little something to keep the cold out and 
for the sake of old times.’ 

And the Bandmaster was so pleased to meet 
his old friend that he did, and then he told him 





all his troubles, and about the bad weather, and 
how if only a swallow or two would come there 
might be some summer weather even yet and 
then people would come out-of-doors and listen 
to the band; and how he looked for swallows 
every day but the only place he ever saw one 
was in the bar of the hotel. 
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So the Bandmaster’s friend was very sym- 
pathetic, and said, ‘ That is very bad luck indeed ; 
but you seem to have got the idea quite wrong. 
It’s not one swallow makes a summer at all, 
it’s one summer brings a swallow, therefore the 
remedy is entirely in your own hands’; and then 
some inspiration seemed to strike him, for he said 
very brightly, ‘ Talking about swallows seems a 
very dry sort of amusement. Why don’t you ask 
me to swallow something and do the same 
yourself ? ’ 

Well, they did that, and the Bandmaster began 
to cheer up quite a lot at this unexpected en- 
couragement from his friend, and his friend 
patted him on the shoulder and said, ‘I thought 
you must have got a bit mixed up about those 
swallows, and you must remember my words that 
one swallow makes a summer.’ And the Band- 
master said he would remember that advice all 
his life but they must just have a little swallow 
first to commemorate it. 

And they did that, until the Bandmaster 
remembered that his band was giving a concert 
that very afternoon, and he told his friend that 
he was afraid that there wouldn’t be many people 
in the audience owing to the wet weather, and 
his friend said, ‘ Talking about wet, we must have 
something to keep it out before you go—at least 
I will, if you would ask me nicely.’ 

So when the Bandmaster got to the hall where 
the concert was being held he found his prophecy 
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was quite correct because there were only a few 
very depressed-looking people there, and the 
bandsmen were sitting on the platform looking 
still more depressed, and all the music of 
Beethoven, Bach, and Tchaikovski was laid out 
ready ; but when the Bandmaster started to tell 
the audience the difference between this music he 
got very mixed up and couldn’t remember what 
the difference was at all, and all he could think 
of doing was to argue about one swallow bringing 
a summer and every summer making a swallow, 
until the Band-Sergeant got the wind up and 
gave the band the wink to play something lively, 
which they did with great fervour, because, to 
tell the truth, they were getting heartily sick of 
Beethoven, Bach, and that other chap themselves. 

Well, the news went round Mussoorie like 
wildfire that the band was playing splendid dance- 
music, and all the people who had pretended 
they really preferred classical music rushed off to 
hear it in spite of the weather, and they liked it 
so much they cleared away the chairs and started 
dancing and laughing and enjoying themselves, 
and even strangers who had never met before 
danced together, which was very unusual in a 
place like that, and every time the band stopped 
they clapped until it had to start again, and the 
Bandmaster, who was coming round under the 
stage and beginning to remember about the other 
music, couldn’t get a word in edgeways. 

And everybody was very pleased and the band 
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made a lot of money, and was even promised the 
next year’s engagement at Naini Tal, which every 
good band in India gets promised, and the 
Bandmaster became so popular that every time 
he went into the bar of the hotel he never had 
to pay for his own swallows. 


XII. THE COOK-SERGEANT WHO MOVED 
ON HIS STOMACH 


NCE there was a Cook who had to see 
() that all the native cooks in his battalion 
did their work properly, and that they 
were inoculated and vaccinated, and that the list 
of their names was kept hanging on the wall of 
the cook-house in case the Medical Officer came 
along to inspect, which, of course, wasn’t very 
often. 

Well, this Cook performed his duties so well 
that one day his Company Commander sent for 
him and said, ‘I am going to send you away to 
a School of Cookery where you will learn that 
there are twenty-seven different ways of cooking 
bully beef, which is very important, for you only 
know one at present.’ 

And the Cook went off to the School of Cookery, 
and he was very interested in everything he saw 
there, and when the course was over the Chief 
Instructor sent for him and said, ‘ You have 
worked very well and obviously have a real 
genius for cooking. I am very pleased with you 
and will tell your C.O. about it in your report. 
Good-bye and good luck, and don’t forget that 
an Army moves on its stomach.’ 


So all the way back in the train the Cook kept 
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pondering over these words, and though he 
couldn’t quite make out how an Army could 
move on its stomach he made up his mind to 
inquire into the matter and find out because up 
to that time he’d always thought of armies 
marching on their flat feet. 

Well, the first thing the Cook did when he had 
settled down with his battalion again was to give 
up playing football, which surprised everybody 
very much because he had been quite a good 
player and used to go to Simla every year with 
the regimental team, and that was thought to be 
a great honour, although the team usually got 
beaten in the first round, but, of course, they 
could stay in Simla afterwards and watch the 
other teams playing it out. 

And the Cook was a very thin man, so he took 
to refereeing instead, because he felt that having 
such a good report from the School of Cookery 
he ought to put on a little weight, and he had 
noticed that referees are not required to keep in 
training but can have drinks with both teams 
after a match, and eat as much as they like as 
well, and he felt that he must cultivate a stomach 
that he could move on. 

So gradually the Cook began to get fat—in 
fact, he had to give up refereeing and become 
regimental trainer, because he had noticed that 
trainers always sat on the touch-line and shouted 
advice instead of running about a lot, and that 
they were nearly all men with fine stomachs, 
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because, of course, they were free to eat and drink 
with all the teams that entered for the competition. 

Well, the Cook began to get fatter and fatter, 
and soon people started to notice him, and one day 
when the General came to inspect the battalion 





he saw the Cook and turned to the Command- 
ing Officer and said, ‘ There is no need for me to 
inspect the cook-houses or to find out if your 
men are well fed, for this man is an advertise- 
ment himself. Your rations are undoubtedly 
properly balanced and obviously contain all the 
necessary vitamines. I congratulate you.’ 

And the Commanding Officer was so surprised 
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and pleased, and sent for the cook and told him 
so, and the Cook said, ‘ Thank you, sir. We cooks 
must always keep in mind that an Army moves 
on its stomach,’ and the C.O. was so impressed 
with this speech that he told the Adjutant to 
promote the Cook to Cook-Sergeant at once. 

And so the Cook became Cook-Sergeant and 
went into the Sergeants’ Mess, and all the other 
sergeants were very pleased because they knew 
they would get more to eat now; but one day 
the Regimental Sergeant-Major took the Cook- 
Sergeant on one side and said, ‘ You are a very 
lucky man, and you have got on so well in the 
Army that I would be very grateful if you would 
tell me the secret of your success.’ 

Well, naturally, the Cook-Sergeant was very 
gratified to be spoken to like that by the R.S.M., 
and he said, ‘Oh, it’s quite easy! You must 
first realize that an Army moves on its stomach 
and then provide yourself with a stomach on 
which to move.’ 

The R.S.M. was rather a thin man himself, 
and being ambitious and wanting to become a 
Quartermaster, he was very impressed with the 
Cook-Sergeant’s remarks and made up his mind to 
study the same methods, and he invited the Cook- 
Sergeant to come home with him for supper so 
that they could talk the matter over with his wife. 

And the Cook-Sergeant was very elated at this 
invitation, but he wouldn’t accept it until he 
could go home and change into his best clothes ; 
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and when he had done that he felt rather nervous 
at mixing in such high society, so he dropped 
into the Mess for a few pints of beer and a little 
gin just to keep his courage up and to put him 
in good talking form when he arrived, which is 
always a very wise thing for nervous or sensitive 
people to do. 

Well, the R.S.M.’s wife was very kind to him 
when he arrived for supper, and she said she liked 
a man that was nicely covered, and had always 
admired his fine presence, and she said she hoped 
he would be able to help her husband to get 
Quartermaster, because, after all her time in the 
Army, she felt it would be nice to be an officer’s 
wife ; and, anyhow, what was the use of being 
married to a man whose bones were so sharp they 
cut the sheets at night ? 

So they had a grand supper, and the Cook- 
Sergeant talked a lot and drank some more beer, 
and then he had a port-and-lemon before strolling 
back to the Mess for a little nightcap as the 
weather at that time was rather cold. 

And at that time the regiment was occupying 
barracks in a Hill station—and everybody knows 
how difficult it is to find your way about at nights 
in places like Dulikhet or Ranikhet, where the 
sides of the hills are very steep and the roads 
not too clearly marked—and just as he was almost 
home to his bunk the poor Cook-Sergeant slipped 
on a banana skin or something, and before he 
could stop himself he rolled right down the side 
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of a hill for about a mile, and goodness knows 
how much farther he would have gone if there 
hadn’t been a thorn-bush on the way to stop him. 

Well, there was nothing for it but to stay out 
in the bush all night and make the best of it; 
and, considering everything, the Cook-Sergeant 
slept very well, though it was fortunate there 
wasn’t a panther passing, because a lot of them 
inhabit those parts and are often seen near the 
married quarters. 

So the next day when he climbed the hill to 
barracks the battalion was out on a route-march, 
and the Cook-Sergeant was very upset to learn 
that owing to his absence they had gone out 
without any breakfast, and when the R.S.M. 
came back he was very angry and ran him in 
before the Commanding Officer for neglect of 
duty, and the C.O. said, ‘ Wasn’t it you who told 
me that an Army moves on its stomach ?’ 

And the Cook-Sergeant was still feeling the 
thorns sticking into his own stomach and remem- 
bering from his bruises how far he had bounced 
on it down the hill, and he said, ‘ Yes, sir, but I 
never had a practical example of it before. I am 
very SOITy.’ 

So the C.O. said, ‘ Admonished,’ which was a 
very wise thing of him to say, because ever 
afterwards his battalion was the best fed in the 
whole Army because the Cook-Sergeant had 
suddenly realized that there were other people 
who had stomachs as well as himself. 


XIII. THE SUBALTERN AND THE CRADLE 


NCE there was a Subaltern who was very 
ambitious and he read somewhere that 
the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 

world, so he thought it would be a good idea to 
buy a cradle and rock it. 

Well, he borght a cradle and put it in his 
quarters, and every evening before dinner he 
rocked it for half an hour, until one evening the 
Quartermaster came in to see him about some- 
thing, and when he saw the cradle he said, 
‘Whose baby are you holding this time ? ’ 

So the Subaltern was quite annoyed and said, 
‘ This isn’t a baby, it’s a new way of getting into 
the Staff College without having to work for the 
exam.; and, what’s more, if I keep on rocking 
this cradle I shall be Commander-in-Chief some 
day, and after that there’s no knowing what may 
happen.’ 

And the Quartermaster said, “ Perhaps there 
is something in what you say. Look at me, for 
instance, I was a private soldier once, and since 
then I’ve done quite a lot of cradle-rocking one 
way and another, but I never thought of attri- 
buting my success in life to that. What you 
want is a baby to put in the cradle and then your 
future will be assured.’ 
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And the Subaltern said, ‘How am I to get a 
baby ?’ 

So the Quartermaster said, ‘Oh! that’s quite 
easy ; but of course you will have to get married 
first.’ 

Well, the Subaltern hadn’t got any money 
except his pay, and that had just been cut ten 
per cent, and there weren’t any rich girls in 
Fateghar, where he was stationed, or poor ones 
either for that matter, because it was the hot 
weather, so he put in for leave to go to Kashmir 
because he had heard that that was where all the 
nice, kind, rich little girls go to in India in the 
summer-time. 

So the Commanding Officer said, ‘ All right. 
You can have leave, but be very careful when 
you get to Kashmir because we are already over- 
establishment in married officers, and you are not 
thirty yet, remember; and if you get married 
you will have to live in sin without any allow- 
ances, and I will order you to dine in mess every 
night, and sleep in your quarters, and be orderly- 
officer every day, and all your leave for the rest 
of your life will be stopped.’ 

And the Subaltern only smiled at the C.O., 
because he thought he knew one better, but he 
didn’t give him the tip about the cradle or tell him 
what the Quartermaster had said about the baby. 

Well, he went to a place called Gulmarg and 
stayed at an hotel called Nedou’s, and when he 
was having dinner he cheered up quite a lot 
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because this seemed to be just the place to accom- 
plish his object, as there were a lot of very 
beautiful ladies sitting about, but not so many 
men as you would expect under the circumstances 
—though a great many came in rather late and 
said they had been playing golf at the club. 

So the Subaltern soon began having a gay time 
because he liked mixed golf, which none of the 
ladies’ husbands seemed to care for much, and 
he bought a ten-chip book of tickets at the club 
bar in the morning and another in the evening, 
and one way and another he made quite a lot of 
lady friends who liked bacon-on-toast with their 
cocktails, and though he was longing to tell their 
husbands all about his cradle-rocking scheme they 
seemed to prefer to stay in the bar while the 
Subaltern was looking after their wives. 

And half his leave was gone before he met any 
unmarried girls at all, and by that time he had 
got to like the married ones so much that he 
had almost forgotten his ambitions, but he 
thought he must make a start; so one night at 
a dance he told his partner that he wanted a 
baby for his cradle, and she said she would report 
him to the manager. 

Well, although he tried very hard to explain 
his difficulty to several other girls he got quite a 
lot of rebuffs, and they all stopped asking him to 
picnics in the glens on Sundays. 

So the Subaltern was very depressed until one 
evening he met in the club a widow called Mrs. 
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Preying-Mantis, and she seemed very sympathetic, 
and he told her all about his troubles and how 
all the girls in Gulmarg seemed to be very sus- 
picious of him, and how he couldn’t think why, 
and that he never got asked to any picnics 
now ; and she said, ‘ Picnics! That’s quite easy. 





You and I shall have a picnic next Sunday all by 
our two selves. I’ll make the sandwiches and you 
bring two bottles of champagne.’ 

And they did that, and the Subaltern enjoyed 
the picnic very much; and when they had had 
lunch and drunk the champagne, Mrs. Preying- 
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Mantis was looking really very beautiful and was 
very kind and sympathetic, so much so in fact 
that the Subaltern told her all about his ambitions 
to rule the world, and about the cradle he had 
bought, and about how much he wanted a baby 
to put in it. 

And Mrs. Preying-Mantis said, ‘Oh, that’s quite 
easy too, because I’ve got three babies ! ’ 

Well, the Subaltern felt that it wouldn’t be 
fair to borrow a baby without giving something 
in return, so they got married at Gulmarg, and 
then they sent away to Srinagar for the babies, 
which had been living there all the time in a 
house-boat, and the Subaltern got a letter from 
his Commanding Officer which wasn’t as bad as 
it might have been, because he said he would be 
pleased to welcome his wife to the regiment as 
she was an old friend of his mother’s and he had 
known her since he was at a preparatory school. 

So everybody was very pleased because the 
Subaltern now had three cradles to rock instead 
of only one; but although this ought to treble 
his chances and although he works very hard at 
the rocking every night, for some reason or other 
he hasn’t been promoted yet. 


XIV. THE CHAPLAIN AND THE DOG’S 
HAIR 


NCE there was a Chaplain who was very 
() fond of church parades, and every Friday 
he went to the orderly-room and said, 
‘Please can I have a church parade on Sunday 
next?’ and the Adjutant would say, ‘ Yes, 
certainly ; ten-thirty as usual; markers at ten- 
five.’ 

Well, these church parades were a great success 
because the Chaplain preached very good sermons 
about the evils of a lot of things that soldiers do, 
such as drinking and gambling, and making love 
to other people’s wives, and playing ‘ Housie ’, and 
stealing dogs, and trying to get goods from the 
dry canteen without paying, and a lot of other 
things like that which the Chaplain seemed to 
think that soldiers did, though it’s my belief that 
civilians sometimes get mixed up in a bit of 
trouble too, sometimes. 

And the sermon which was the greatest success 
of the lot was the one about drink, because it 
made every one feel so terribly thirsty, especially 
coming as it always did after a Saturday night, 
and the text the Chaplain made for it was called, 
‘The hair of the dog that bit you.’ 


So the troops usually came away from church 
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very much refreshed after this sermon, until one 
morning the Chaplain was taking a parade service 
at a church situated right on the top of a hill, 
and it was unfortunate that he was rather late 
and had to walk up the hill very quickly after 
his usual Sunday breakfast of kippers and bacon- 
and-eggs, and cold pork-and-beans, and a little 
coffee, toast, and marmalade, and when he reached 
the top of the hill he was quite out of breath, and 
not feeling at all in his usual preaching form when 
the time came tor him to go into the pulpit. 

Well, the church was very full this particular 
morning, with Cavalry and Gunners and High- 
landers (less the Presbyterians), and Tanks—all 
sitting in order of seniority, with the General and 
the regimental officers in the front pews, and the 
Staff Officers and their wives and one or two 
Sappers singing in the choir as usual. 

And the Chaplain, when he had one glance 
at this congregation, thought it was a unique 
occasion upon which to preach about the evils of 
drink, so he started right in with ‘ The hair of 
the dog that bit you.’ 

Whether it was the light breakfast he had 
eaten, or the run he had had to do up the hill so 
soon afterwards, or whether it was really a bit 
of a hang-over from having dined with the Bishop 
the previous evening, the fact remains that as soon 
as the Chaplain announced the text he hiccoughed | 

Well, as everybody knows churches are very 
curious places for echoes, and this one was no 
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exception; and when the Chaplain hiccoughed 
everybody turned round and looked at the 
General, who, at that moment, was just going off 
into a nice, comfortable Sunday morning snooze, 
which was quite justifiable as he had been to a 





cabaret supper and dance the night before in aid 
of the new organ, and his A.D.C. had to give him 
a tactful kick and whisper in his ear so that the 
General could pull out his handkerchief and do 
something to his false teeth which only he knew 
about. 
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And then the Chaplain, who had managed to 
count ten and take three deep breaths while this 
little diversion was going on, resumed his sermon, 
but just when he was becoming really eloquent 
he had the misfortune to hiccough once more. 

So this time everybody knew it wasn’t the 
General, because he still had his handkerchief in 
his mouth, but all eyes were turned rather sus- 
piciously on the Battery Commander, who had a 
very red nose, which he always told people was 
due to indigestion, but which his subalterns 
attributed to him sleeping in the open too much 
and taking clove pills to cure it. 

Well, the Battery Commander didn’t really 
know whether he had hiccoughed or not, and as 
a matter of fact he didn’t really care, because he 
didn’t come to church very often and most of 
the noises he heard there were strange to him 
anyhow, and, after all, if somebody hiccoughed 
he thought there wasn’t much harm in that either 
in church or anywhere else, and he wished the 
Chaplain would get on with this sermon because 
it was nearly time for a ‘horse’s neck’ in the 
Mess. 

And by this time the Chaplain was beginning 
to feel a little embarrassed because he was quite 
aware that padres who preach about drink have 
no business to have hiccoughs themselves, espe- 
cially in the pulpit, and that before long the 
echoes might let him down, and somebody would 


notice that it was really him; and in his heart 
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of hearts he was very glad that no one had 
suspected him so far, and he thought the best 
way to really divert attention would be to tell 
the thrilling story of Little Willie whose mother 
lived in a married quarter in Bareilly, and explain 
how naughty Little Willie slipped away from 
home one day, to be found many hours later 
asleep in the canteen with his mouth still open 
catching the drops from a beer barrel, and how 
(hic) afterwards (hic), Little Willie never did any 
good again and was always getting spanked by 
the Band-Sergeant. 

So when these two hiccoughs rang out in church 
it was like a couple of Mills bombs exploding, and 
everybody who had been asleep woke up, ex- 
cept the Regimental Sergeant-Major of the High- 
landers, who had been doing something very busy 
in a Masonic Hall the night before and was so 
tired that he was sleeping against the side of the 
pew with a happy smile all over his face. 

Well, the Regimental Sergeant-Major was a 
very handsome man, and when he woke up and 
found everybody looking at him, especially the 
ladies in the choir, it didn’t strike him as unusual 
in any way, being so accustomed to admiration, 
and he naturally thought the service was over 
and they were all waiting for him to do something 
about it, so to every one’s relief, especially the 
Chaplain’s, he got up and went out, and all 
the troops followed him. 

And when he had formed up the parade out- 
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side without any hiccoughs, although the General 
was watching him, and the Battery Commander 
marched the parade away without any hiccoughs, 
although the General was watching jim, and the 
General took the salute without any hiccoughs, 
although every one was watching him, it was 
realized that there would be no scandals at church 
parade that morning after all. 

So everybody was very pleased, and they all 
went home half an hour earlier than usual to have 
a hair of the dog that bit them. 


XV. THE DRUMMER WHO BEAT IT 


NCE there was a Big-Drummer who liked 
() nothing better than beating his drum,* 

except perhaps a glass of beer in the 
canteen, which he was very fond of too. 

Well, one day the pipers and drummers of his 
regiment were playing outside Government House, 
and a lady’s maid who was there looked out of 
the window, and when she saw the Big-Drummer 
her heart stood still, and she turned to her 
mistress, who was dressing at the time, and said, 
‘ That is the finest man I have ever seen. I think 
I have fallen in love with him.’ 

And the maid’s mistress said, ‘ I will help you, 
as you have so often helped me on similar occa- 
sions; and, anyhow, I know his Commanding 
Officer, who is rather a dear and a particular 
friend of mine at the moment. But you must 
be very careful, for big-drummers are always 
rather ruthless.’ 

So the lady’s maid said, ‘I don’t care how 
rough he is; in fact, I prefer them that way. 
There was one in the Cavalry I walked out with 
who could beat his drum on a horse, and before 
he got that job he used to be a rough-rider.’ 

Well, a few days later when the pipes and 
drums were playing again—and the Big-Drummer 
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was swinging his arms over his head and behind 
his back and sideways, and then stopping as if 
to caress the drum with both sticks as though 
he loved it dearly, and then hitting it so hard 
that you would have thought he hated it—a 
message came to the drum-major to say that the 
Commanding Officer would like all the pipers and 
drummers to partake of a glass of beer on his 
veranda before they went back to barracks, and 
the drum-meajor was so surprised he nearly 
dropped his stick on parade, and one of the pipers 
blew out his reeds. 

So when they had finished playing they piled 
the drums and went to the veranda and sat down, 
and the Big-Drummer was in the act of mopping 
his brow, because he was very hot after all his 
drumming and wearing a leopard skin at the 
same time, which is never a very cool garment to 
wear in India, when he felt something very cold 
and grateful touch his hand, and there was the 
lady’s maid pressing a tankard of beer into it 
and smiling a very sweet smile at him at the 
same time. 

And the lady’s maid said, ‘ You must have 
your beer first, because you have been working 
harder than the others, and I like the way you 
play your drum and it makes me wish I was a 
man so that I could go for a soldier and become 
a big-drummer too’; but the Big-Drummer, who 
was a very brave and gallant chap, as all big- 
drummers should be, said, ‘ That wouldn’t be a 
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good thing at all, because then I couldn’t take 
you walking out. Are you doing anything to- 
night, Ducky—it’s Friday and pay day ?’ 

Well, everything would have worked out 
splendidly and according to plan, I’ve no doubt, 
but that while the band was having beer the 
Commanding Officer was busy trying to make an 
impression on the lady’s maid’s mistress in the 
drawing-room, and he was getting on quite well, 
for she said she thought it very generous of him 
to entertain the band like that, and if she had 
known she would have engaged a conjurer for 
them too, which is quite the normal thing to do 
when you entertain people in India—when just 
at that moment a man passed the window with 
a travelling bear on a rope, and the Commanding 
Officer thought he would make a still greater im- 
pression, so he shouted to the man to bring the 
bear into the compound and make it do some tricks. 

So the man brought the bear into the veranda, 
but it wasn’t really a performing bear at all but 
a jute-broker from Calcutta who was out of a job 
owing to the world-depression, and the first trick 
he did was to drink up three or four of the beer 
tankards before the drummers and pipers realized 
what was happening, and then he allowed himself 
to be stroked and turned some somersaults. 

And the Big-Drummer, when he had made his 
date with the lady’s maid, strolled over to see 
the bear too, but when the bear saw the leopard 
skin it pretended to get excited and growl, and 
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the lady’s maid shrieked with fear, and the Big- 
Drummer, I am sorry to say, got the wind up 
and ran for it, which was exactly what the 
stockbroker inside the bearskin wanted, for he 
was frightened of being found out, and he ran 
after him and put his foot through the big drum 





as he passed—just to show the others what his 
personal opinion of big-drummers was. 

Well, the lady’s maid, when she got over her 
fright, felt rather disgusted with the Big- 
Drummer, because he certainly didn’t look very 
brave running away like that when there were 
ladies present, and she thought that if he had 
really fallen in love with her he should have 
stayed to be devoured by the bear; but her 
disgust turned into suspicion and distrust when 


XVI. THE BUGLER WHO BLEW THE 
WRONG NOTE 


NCE there was a famous Light Infantry 
() regiment which was very proud of its 

quick-step and traditions and ancient 
history, and every year all ranks used to celebrate 
1066 and all that. 

Well, when this great anniversary came round 
it was the custom for the buglers to play the 
tunes that William the Conqueror loved when he 
was fighting battles, and the tunes Henry the 
Eighth liked when he was getting married, and 
the tunes Wellington liked at Waterloo, and the 
tunes Baden-Powell liked at a Boy Scouts’ 
Jamboree—in fact, all the famous tunes that 
were ever invented to stir the blood and thrill 
the marrowbones of warriors. 

So on this particular anniversary the buglers 
were kept very hard at it, playing (a) outside the 
Sergeants’ Mess while the sergeants were having 
their dinners, (5) outside the barrack-rooms while 
the men were having their dinners, and (c) outside 
the Officers’ Mess while the officers were having 
their dinners—until one poor bugler called Bush 
had the misfortune to catch the mouthpiece of 
his bugle in the hook of his nose during a par- 
ticular flourish that Henry the Eighth had been 
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very fond of on his honeymoons, and blew a 
wrong note—a thing that had never been heard 
of in this famous Light Infantry regiment, and 
therefore not to be treated lightly, as you may 
well imagine. 

And when the buglers had finished playing 
outside the Officers’ Mess the Bugle-Major said, 
‘You may all have a holiday to-morrow except 
Bugler Bush, who has disgraced the regiment.’ 

Well, poor Bugler Bush was very much upset 
about this, because he was a very keen musician 
and had never made a mistake in his life before, 
so he ran after the Bugle-Major and said, ‘ Please, 
I am very sorry ; it was not my fault, really, but 
an accident. You see, I have rather a large nose 
and it got in the way of the bugle,’ and the Bugle- 
Major, who was rather in a hurry to get to the 
Sergeants’ Mess to celebrate 1066 and all that, 
said, ‘It’s not your nose that’s the trouble, it’s 
your face generally. Your mother must have 
been chased by a mad horse or something’ ; 
and then he hurried off and wouldn’t speak to 
poor Bugler Bush any more, though in his heart 
he was quite a kind man and wasn’t usually 
rude in the normal way of life. 

So Bugler Bush went back to his barrack-room 
feeling very depressed at what the Bugle-Major 
had said to him, and when he looked at himself in 
the glass he couldn’t help admitting that quite a 
lot of what he had heard about his face was true, 
because, in addition to his nose being large and 
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hooked, his skin was pimply, but he remembered 
a proverb about cutting off your nose to spite 
your face, so he went and got his razor and tried 
to cut his nose off with it, thinking that if he was 
able to do that it might improve matters a little. 





And the other buglers in the barrack-room 
were greatly interested in Bugler Bush trying to 
cut his nose off, and encouraged him quite a lot, 
until he got quite pale, and fainted on his bed 
with his nose still on; and then they thought 
they had better do something about it, so they 
sent a sweeper for the ambulance to take Bush 
to hospital, and when he got there a kind nurse 
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bandaged up his nose and said, ‘ Why, wotever 
‘ave you been a-doin’ to yourself ? ’ and her voice 
sounded just like music in the bugler’s ears. 

Well, poor Bush thought he had never seen 
a more beautiful girl in his life before than this 
nurse was, and he began to feel very ashamed 
of himself, so he said, ‘ I know it was very wrong 
of me, miss, but, you see, I caught my bugle on 
my nose and the Bugle-Major said that he didn’t 
like my face, sc I was trying to cut my nose off 
to spite it,’ and the nurse said, ‘ You should not 
have done that, and, anyhow, I think you have a 
very nice face, though certainly your nose does 
look in a bit of a mess.’ 

So Bugler Bush was so encouraged by these 
remarks that he told the nurse all about the 
wrong note he had blown on the famous anni- 
versary owing to his nose getting in the way, and 
how his career was blighted because it would be 
sure to get in the way again, and no one would 
ever trust him to blow a bugle again, and how it 
had been his life’s ambition to become a bugle- 
major himself some day. 

And the nurse listened very sympathetically 
and said she would put his case before the Doctor 
in the morning, that was, if the Doctor remem- 
bered to come to hospital, as he sometimes 
didn’t. 

Well, it so happened that the Doctor came, 
and nothing could have been more fortunate, 
because it transpired that he was a very famous 
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surgeon, and when he heard of poor Bush’s 
trouble he said, ‘Oh! that’s quite easy. I will 
operate on you at once and turn your nose round 
the other way so that it will never interfere with 
your bugle again. Sign this paper, please, with 
your age, service, and religion.’ 

So the Doctor operated, and although it felt 
a little sore Bugler Bush was delighted with his 
nose when the nurse brought him her hand-mirror, 
and he told the Doctor he would compose a special 
tune for him and always play it on his bugle 
when he had serious operations to perform. 

And the nurse was so kind to the bugler that 
he felt as if he was in heaven, and she put splints 
on his nose to keep it in good shape and size, and 
she got a toy bugle out of the children’s ward so 
that he could practise his drill, though she 
wouldn’t let him blow it in case the child she 
had pinched it from would recognize the note 
and start crying again to have it back. 

Well, soon after Bugler Bush got back to duty 
he became a corporal because the Commanding 
Officer said he had improved so much in looks 
that he might improve a lot in other ways too, 
and with the extra pay he got he was able to 
take the nurse to the pictures sometimes, and 
he gave her a present of a brooch with a heart 
and arrow on it, and she gave him a watch that 
a signal-sergeant had pinched for her out of the 
Signal Stores. 

So later on when the Bugle-Major got the 
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sack because he was always making personal 
remarks about people and had said something 
about the Regimental Sergeant-Major which 
didn’t go down very well, Bush got his job and 
was able to marry the nurse. 

And everybody was very pleased, and all Bush’s 
friends said, ‘ Well, she can’t put your nose out of 
joint for you, can she, old man ?’ 

So they went off to Simla for their honeymoon, 
and in the train Bugle-Major Bush told his wife 
all about 1066 and all that. 


AXAVIT. THE CAPTAIN WHO SAVED THE 
REGIMENTAL INSTITUTES 


NCE there was a captain who was very 
() fond of acting, and everybody said he 

really ought to have been on the stage 
because he could act almost any part except that 
of being a company commander—though he could 
do that too when he had some good subalterns 
and a good company sergeant-major to perform 
all the leading parts. 

Well, one day the Senior Major sent for the 
Captain and said, ‘I am President of the Regi- 
mental Institutes and at present I have no funds 
because I had to send a football team to Simla 
for the Durand Cup, and a boxing team to 
Mussoorie, and an athletic team to Dehra Dun, 
and a Rugby team to Lucknow, and now I have 
to go off to Belgaum myself to a thing called the 
Senior Officers’ School—so what are we going to 
do about some money ?’ 

And the Captain said, ‘Splendid! That is 
just the opportunity I have been waiting for. 
I will produce a play called Heart Throbs which is 
an American play, and my wife can take the 
principal part, because she once went to New 
York on a short visit to her aunt and met a 


lot of Americans there and learned the language.’ 
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So the Senior Major thought this was a very 
good idea, and as he was very fond of the Cap- 
tain’s wife he said, ‘I was once in the Philippine 
Islands myself and met some Americans there, 
so I can take the leading male part, besides 
which it will be very good for me to have some 
practice in deportment before I meet all those 
instructors in Belgaum, and, after all, learning 
a part in a play will help me with my tactical 
schemes, excepce that there ought not to be ladies 
in tactical schemes unless when nobody’s looking.’ 

Well, the rehearsals of Heart Throbs started, 
and the Senior Major was very pleased with his 
part, because he was the hero and there were no 
less than three ladies in the play who were in 
love with him, and all these ladies were officers’ 
wives whom he liked, though, of course, he liked 
the Captain’s wife the best because she had been 
to America and knew all about the technical 
side of love-making, which the Americans special- 
ize in rather ; and one way and another it looked 
as if the Senior Major was going to get a lot of 
kick out of being the hero, especially as he was a 
bachelor and rather timid about unmarried girls, 
though he liked them too when it came to sitting 
out at dances after supper when they’d had some 
champagne. 

And the Captain was very pleased with his 
wife, because she told him the Senior Major’s 
moustache wasn’t as nice as his and didn’t tickle 
so much, and the husbands of the other wives 
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didn’t mind either, because they were both very 
fond of billiards. 

So the rehearsals progressed very favourably, 
until, as sometimes happens, the ladies who had 
the principal parts began to quarrel, for Heart 
Throbs was a play that lived up to its title, and 
the Senior Major, as the hero, had a lot of hugging 
to do, and naturally there was a little jealousy 
because he was inclined to hug the Captain’s wife 
more than the others, and even the Captain was 
forced to admit to himself that there was such a 
thing as overdoing a part. 

Well, this didn’t matter, as it turned out, 
because on the day of the play the Captain’s wife 
developed laryngitis and had to go the Doctor 
to have her throat painted, and the Doctor said, 
‘It will be impossible for you to act to-night, 
because, if you do, you will certainly give the 
Senior Major laryngitis too, which might spoil 
his future as well as being a great loss to the Army, 
so you must allow your understudy to take your 
place’; and then he chuckled to himself because 
he knew who the understudy was. 

And the Captain’s wife had to obey doctor’s 
orders—although she hated the idea because the 
understudy was a girl called Vera the Vamp, who 
liked the Senior Major very much and had been 
trying to marry him for some time but couldn’t 
because he was very frightened of her—but she 
asked the Doctor not to let her husband know 
about the change, because it would upset him 
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very much and he might postpone the play and 
then there would be no money for the Regimental 
Institutes. 

So it wasn’t until the Senior Major found 
himself hugging Vera in the first act, instead of 
hugging the Captain’s wife, and until he noticed 
the audience was making whistling noises in 
front and some of the soldiers at the back were 
imitating corks popping out of bottles, that he 
realized suddenly there had been a change in the 
cast—and he was very angry. 

Well, after the first act the Senior Major said 
to the Captain, ‘Ha! so this is your dirty work, 
is it? You have played me this trick because 
you are a jealous and small-minded little man. 
And now I suppose you have landed me into 
marrying Vera the Vamp and making an honest 
woman of her. But I can see through your nasty 
plots and I won't.’ 

And the Captain got very angry too, and said, 
‘ You’re not fit to marry Vera or any other decent, 
nice girl. You're just a selfish, old bachelor with 
no sense of honour or gratitude’ ; and the Senior 
Major said, “ What do you mean by gratitude ? ’ 

So the Captain’s wife had been talking to him, 
as she had come to the conclusion that Vera might 
as well have the Senior Major because her sore 
throat was getting worse, and she was inclined 
to think now that it was his moustache that had 
given it to her, and the Captain said, ‘ If it hadn’t 
been for Vera volunteering for the part when my 
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wife got ill you would probably have been dying 
now of laryngitis, because my wife is very ill in 
bed with it, and the Doctor says it is very in- 
fectious and probably you would have been dead 
to-morrow, and serve you right is what I think.’ 
Well, as everybody knows, Senior Majors have 





to be very careful about their health, especially 
when they are unmarried, and when he thought 
about Vera’s self-sacrifice on his behalf this one 
was very touched, because if there was one thing 
in the world he was frightened about it was 
laryngitis, because the instructors at the Senior 
Officers’ School mightn’t be able to hear him 
talking, though that would really have been a 
great help if he had only realized it; so he 
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apologized to the Captain for his bad temper, and 
during the remaining two acts of Heart Throbs 
he tried to show how sorry he was by putting 
an extra bit of pep into his love-making with 
Vera, so much so that when the play was over 
the only thing he could decently do was to pro- 
pose to Vera, or else there would have been an 
awkward scandal in the garrison, because the 
General’s wife, who was sitting in the front row, 
had made up her mind to talk to the General 
about it, which, of course, was only jealousy on 
her part, because she was quite young and her 
husband was getting rather set in his habits. 

And the play was a great success and ran for 
nearly a week, and it made a lot of money for 
the Regimental Institutes, so that the Senior 
Major was able to marry Vera and take her to 
the Senior Officers’ School for their honeymoon. 

So everybody was really very pleased, and the 
Senior Major soon got quite accustomed to married 
life, especially when he found that Vera was very 
good at tactical schemes, and he always said 
afterwards that she had been a great help to him 
in passing his examinations. 


XVIII. THE COMPANY SERGEANT-MAJOR 
AND THE BATON 


NCE there was a Company Sergeant- 
() Major who had never got married because 
he thought that matrimony spoiled a 
soldier’s career, and he very much wanted to 
become a Field-Marshal as he had read somewhere 
that every soldier carried a Field-Marshal’s baton 
in his pocket, or haversack, or somewhere. 

Well, like all young bachelors who have had 
success in life, he was inclined to boast about it 
a great deal, especially late at night in the 
Sergeants’ Mess when the married members had 
to chew cloves before going home and make 
up the same story to tell their wives. And 
the Company Sergeant-Major would get all the 
bachelors together to make fun of them, and 
then he would make rude remarks about apron- 
strings being on issue at the Quartermaster’s 
Stores, and how some people ought to wear them. 

So gradually it became known amongst the 
sergeants’ wives that the Company Sergeant- . 
Major was a woman-hater, which is a thing that 
always creates a lot of interest when women dis- 
cuss bachelors, and one of the sergeants’ wives 
said, “If ’e wants a Field-Marshal’s stripes ’es 
going the wrong way abaht it... . Field- 
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Marshals ’ain’t woman-’aters—they’re woman- 
lovers, that’s wot they are, you mark my words,’ 
which was quite true, because history informs 
us that successful Field-Marshals in the British 
Army have always been very fond of ladies, and 
vice versa. 
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And this sergeant’s wife had a sister, a widow, 
called Mrs. Dodworth, who had come to India 
on a visit because Mr. Dodsworth had died at 
Aldershot through keeping a public-house and 
doing all the sampling and ordering for it himself, 
but he had left his widow a nice little packet of 
money—in fact, nearly as much a month as a 
subaltern gets in the Indian Army Service Corps, 
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which, of course, is more than a major gets in the 
Gunners, and far more than a colonel gets in the 
Infantry. 

Well, Mr. Dodsworth’s death was a great 
shock, though the strain of living with him had 
been so great that it had aged poor Mrs. Dods- 
worth, and her hair had gone completely white. 
But some one in Aldershot told her, after she 
had become a widow, that it was a mistake to 
get cut-up about things like that, and she mustn't 
visit a country such as India with white hair, 
because nobody did, and to go and have her hair 
dyed a nice shade of ginger and then have a 
permanent wave put in it. And she did that, 
and then sailed for India third-class in a big 
passenger ship, and her hair was so much ad- 
mired that she was able to spend most of her 
time in the first-class and often drank cock- 
tails with young men who had Lee Commission 
passages. 

So when Mrs. Dodsworth settled down to stay 
with her sister the first thing she heard about was 
the Company Sergeant-Major who was a woman- 
hater, and about the rude remarks he made to 
all the married sergeants in the Mess, and about 
how he wanted to become a Field-Marshal, and 
she said to herself, ‘One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and this would seem to be a case 
where I might come in, especially as I hear he’s 
rather good-looking and probably fancies him- 
self,’ 
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And although she met the Company Sergeant- 
Major several times she was careful to ignore 
him and to treat him with great contempt, and 
this rather puzzled and interested him, because 
he couldn’t read her thoughts, though he tried 
to get a bit fresh with her several times and 
called her ‘ Mrs. Ginger’. But Mrs. Dodsworth 
took great pains to show him she considered him 
to be a worm, though she sometimes found it 
difficult to keep her temper when he made 
pointed inquiries about the decease of her late 
husband, and winked at his pals and said, ‘ Ginger 
for pluck, boys’, and they made popping noises 
like corks. 

Well, everybody knows that all company 
sergeant-majors are very proud men, and some- 
times even a little conceited, as they have every 
right to be; and in his heart of hearts this one 
felt rather stung because none of his bright 
sallies drew Mrs. Dodsworth out of her shell or 
made her angry with him. And her contempt 
became all the more marked because he met her 
at a lot of dances and socials and other parties 
where all the other women thought him extremely 
clever and interesting because he was a woman- 
hater—in fact, they made all the more fuss of 
him for that reason, as most women most un- 
reasonably seem to do. 

So secretly he began to admire Mrs. Dodsworth, 
and made up his mind that she was really a fine, 
buxom, upstanding woman with a character of 
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her own that suited her, and he thought he might 
try and make friends some day when he wasn’t 
too busy. 

And Mrs. Dodsworth noticed the change very 
quickly, but she still went on treating the 
Company Sergeant-Major like a worm, just to 
show her independence ; and then she heard that 
there were a lot of bandits in India, who jumped 
out on people and robbed them or kidnapped 
them sometimes, so she made up her mind she 
would give the Company Sergeant-Major a real 
fright, just to see what sort of stuff he was really 
made of. 

Well, one night when it was very dark Mrs. 
Dodsworth concealed herself behind a bush on a 
little hill outside the Sergeants’ Mess, and when 
the Company Sergeant-Major was coming home 
very late as usual and singing a few snatches of 
song because he was very pleased with himself, 
having just gota‘ D’ on a Sanitation Course he 
had been attending, which he felt had been a 
milestone on the road to the Field-Marshal’s 
baton. 

And Mrs. Dodsworth jumped out at him as he 
was passing, and gave him such a terrific push 
that he went rolling down the hill and didn’t 
stop until he reached the bottom, and was quite 
unconscious and had got concussion of the brain. 

So when she heard him thudding down Mrs. 
Dodsworth began to feel rather guilty and sorry 
for what she had done, because she only meant 
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to take some of the varnish off the Company 
sergeant-Major and not really to do him an 
injury as she was really getting very fond of him, 
and she ran down the hill after him and dragged 
him to her sister’s house, and then she put him 
to bed in her own bed and settled down to nurse 
him back to health and strength again, which 
only shows that some women are a bit inconse- 
quent sometimes and really never know their own 
minds about things, especially when they are in 
love. 

Well, the Company Sergeant-Major was so ill 
that he didn’t come-to for a week, and the 
Doctor said that he would never have come-to at 
all but for the devoted nursing of Mrs. Dods- 
worth ; but she had been so busy applying ice- 
bags to his head and doing other helpful things 
that she forgot to look in the looking-glass herself 
or she would have noticed that the ginger dye 
was wearing off her own head and ought to have 
been renewed in the usual manner every third 
day. 

So when the Company Sergeant-Major woke 
up from his long sleep, what do you think he 
found? He found a white-haired Mrs. Dods- 
worth nursing him instead of a ginger-haired one, 
and everybody told him how devoted she had 
been, and how she had been so worried about 
him that her hair had turned greyer and greyer 
every day. 

And, curiously enough, he found that white 
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hair suited her much better than ginger hair and 
was much more to his liking, because the per- 
manent wave made it look very stylish and 
dignified, and the Company Sergeant-Major fell 
in love with his sweet nurse and married her, and 
everybody was very pleased and said it would be 
easy for him to become a Field-Marshal now that 
he had a clever woman to help him in his career, 
especially with the money his wife’s first husband 
had left her from the pub at Aldershot. 


XIX. THE ORDERLY OFFICER WHO 
LIKED IT 


NCE there was a colonel who was very 
() fond of dogs, and all his officers were very 

fond of dogs too, so they were all very fond 
of each other, which is rather a rare and unusual 
occurrence in a battalion in India, though by no 
means without precedent. 

Well, it didn’t matter how many dogs the 
soldiers brought into barracks, because everybody 
knew they would be encouraged, and all the mon- 
grels and pi-dogs for miles around knew that 
too and used to hang around the cook-houses. 

So there were so many dogs in this battalion 
that if one of them had gone mad all the troops 
would have gone mad too, and a lot of unkind 
people who forgathered at the club in the evenings 
said the officers were mad already, especially the 
Colonel, because he used to foam at the mouth a 
lot when anything upset him ; though the Doctor, 
when he was brought in, did not agree with this 
diagnosis and said that foaming at the mouth 
was quite a normal symptom amongst senior 
officers in India, but he wrote the Colonel a 
prescription. 

And the prescription went to the chemist’s, and 
there was a babu there who was detailed by the 
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manager to make it up, and when he saw the 
name on it he got very angry because he didn’t 
like soldiers, and he said to himself, ‘Ha! now I 
will get my own back on that regiment; their 
dogs always set on me when I pass the gate, and 
the last time I had to run for my life with two 
bull-terriers hanging on to my dhot.’ And he 
mixed some very potent drugs and put them in 
the Colonel’s bottle, and they were drugs which 
were guaranteed to change the very fundamental 
nature of a human being. 

Well, the Colonel’s wife persuaded him to take 
the medicine, and at first he said it made him 
feel very well except that whereas he had been a 
model husband and a very loving one to his wife, 
he now couldn’t bear the very sight of her. And 
although he stopped foaming at the mouth 
altogether he began to enjoy beating his wife and 
gave up playing polo, so that he would have 
more time to knock her about ; in fact, in every 
way he felt a different man and very proud of 
his red corpuscles. 

And one day when the Colonel was walking 
across the barrack square he saw a very fine 
Airedale terrier that had been awarded first prize 
at the dog show, which he had bred himself and 
sold afterwards to the Provost-Sergeant because 
it had a slight flaw in its eye, and provost- 
sergeants always have lots of money. And the 
Colonel stopped and sent for the Guard-Com- 
mander, and when he came he said, ‘ Who owns 
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that damned mongrel? Take it away and have 
it destroyed immediately.’ 

So the Guard-Commander was very pleased 
because he owned an Airedale too, and his dog 
had only been second in the show because the 
Colonel had not bred it, and he thought he would 
win next time if only the Provost-Sergeant’s 
dog was out of the way, so he took it away and 
destroyed it. 

Well, when the Provost-Sergeant heard about 
his dog being destroyed he was very upset and 
went off to see the Regimental Sergeant-Major 
about it, but the R.S.M. only smiled and said, 
“If the Commanding Officer ordered your dog to 
be destroyed there must have been something 
seriously wrong with it: probably it was mad; 
and, anyhow, I never thought much of that dog 
of yours, and you need not worry because I can 
sell you a much better dog which will win a lot 
of prizes.’ 

So the R.S.M. went to his house to fetch the 
dog he had sold to the Provost-Sergeant, but 
when he got there he found his wife crying, and 
she told him the Colonel had been there that 
morning and taken their dog away and destroyed 
it, and the R.S.M. was so astonished he could 
hardly speak, but he went to the Adjutant and 
told him about the Colonel’s extraordinary 
behaviour. 

And the Adjutant smiled and said, ‘ That 
seems very strange, but we all know how much 
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the Colonel loves dogs, so undoubtedly there must 
have been some disease in your dog which would 
have spread through all the dogs in the battalion 
if he hadn’t noticed it ; but you need not worry, 
because I have some very fine pups, and I can 
sell you one out of the litter quite cheap, and it is 
bound to win a lot of prizes for you.’ 

Well, the R.S.M. had to say he would buy one 
of the Adjutant’s pups, because he was a very 
tactful man, but just as the deal was being con- 
cluded in walked the Colonel into the orderly- 
room and said to the Adjutant, ‘I have just 
destroyed that litter of pups of yours, and in 
future you must not keep a lot of filthy brutes 
like that in Government buildings, otherwise I 
will report you to the Command Military Account- 
ant, who will cut all your allowances and perhaps 
some of your pay.’ 

And the Adjutant was so horrified that he 
staggered away to the Mess, although it was only 
eleven o'clock in the morning and he didn’t 
usually go there before a quarter-past, and he 
told the waiter to bring him a ‘ double horse’s 
neck ’ instead of his usual double gin-and-ginger. 
And finding the Doctor there doing his morning 
inspection of the glasses and tankards, he told 
him the strange news about the Colonel destroying 
the dogs, and added that he thought something 
medical ought to be done about it. 

So the Doctor looked very thoughtful and said 
it all seemed very strange and might easily be 
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rabies or something, but that even if the Colonel 
had gone mad he couldn’t be sent away for treat- 
ment unless there was a bite to show for it some- 
where, because that was laid down by the 
Regulations. 

Well, while they were talking the Orderly 
Officer had been concealed behind a tankard in 
the ante-room, and he managed to slip out with- 
out being noticed and went straight off to the 
Colonel’s wife, because he was a great friend of 
hers and he knew she was all covered with bruises 
and would like to hear the news. 

And this Orderly Officer had always volun- 
teered for duty because he liked the Colonel’s 
wife so much, and he knew that when he was 
Orderly Officer he could always be near her, and 
that morning when he found her he said, ‘ The 
Medical Officer says that your husband may be 
mad, but that he cannot send him away because 
he has no bite to show for it. Your only hope is 
to have him well bitten, and then he will be sent 
to a home and not be able to ill-treat you any 
more.’ 

So the Colonel’s wife thought about this a good 
deal, as you may imagine, and when the Colonel 
came home for lunch he made some growling 
noises, and then he looked round very sus- 
piciously and said, ‘Has that damned orderly 
dog been in here again? If he has I shall have 
him destroyed’; but his wife made a great fuss 
of a and said he must sit down and rest in the 
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best chair because he looked tired, and then she 
said he must have a cushion behind his head, but 
instead of putting one there she leaned over 
behind him and bit him in the ear, and then ran 
away as hard as she could and fetched the Doctor. 

Well, the Doctor came and said the Colonel 
must go to an asylum for treatment at once or 
he would die of rabies, and this seemed likely, as 





the Colonel was now looking about the com- 
pound for his wife to have her destroyed, and she 
and the Orderly Officer had to hide in a cook- 
house and cover their heads with onions and 
potatoes. 

So everybody was very pleased because the 
Colonel was sent away for a long time, but he 
came back quite cured, and was so sorry for the 
Provost-Sergeant and the R.S.M. and the Adju- 
tant that he gave them a new dog each, and he 
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vas so sorry for his wife that he promised her a 
earl necklace, and he told the Orderly Officer 
ie was the best one he had ever known and that 
ie could have the job permanently. 

And although the Colonel started to foam at 
he mouth again sometimes, the Doctor said 
here was no need to worry because that was 
nerely a sign of very high rank in the Army. 


XX. THE SOLDIER WHO SHOT A BEE 


NCE there was a soldier called Jenkins 
() who had a nice, friendly disposition, but 

he was always getting into trouble with 
his superior officers because he was usually very 
dirty, and the fact that he had worked on a pig- 
farm before he joined the Army didn’t seem to 
work as an excuse. 

Well, the Regimental Sergeant-Major of this 
battalion was a very fine man, and everybody 
agreed that he had a very fine judgment, but 
although he did his best for poor Private Jenkins 
because of his nice, friendly disposition, he 
eventually had to give him up as a bad job and 
tell the Adjutant that, not only was Jenkins the 
dirtiest soldier he had ever seen but the laziest 
also, because it wasn’t only his face that was 
dirty but his rifle, boots, puttees, equipment, 
shirt, trousers, and jacket as well. 

And the Adjutant said, ‘ This will not do at 
all. Run him before the Commanding Officer 
at orderly-room to-day.’ So Jenkins was run 
in in the usual manner. 

So when Jenkins appeared before the C.O. 
he was charged with being dirty on parade, 
and the C.O. said, ‘ Disgraceful! Don’t do it 


again. Admonished.’ But the next day Jenkins 
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appeared again charged with being dirty on guard- 
mounting and the C.O. said, ‘What ? After what 
I told you yesterday. Seven days to barracks.’ 
But the next day Jenkins appeared again charged 
with having a dirty bed in a dirty barrack-room, 
and the C.O. said, ‘This is monstrous. Four- 
teen days to barracks.’ But the next day Jenkins 
appeared again charged with losing by neglect 
his knife and fork and eating his dinner with 
his fingers, and the C.O. said, ‘ This is beyond 
a joke. You are a perfectly useless soldier. I 
shall apply for your discharge on those grounds.’ 

Well, poor Jenkins felt very upset about this, 
and he said to the Commanding Officer, ‘ May I 
speak, please ?’ and the C.O. said, ‘ Yes, but if 
your teeth are dirty too that will only make 
matters worse.’ 

And Jenkins said, ‘ Begging your pardon, sir, 
I don’t think you quite realize that before I 
joined the Army I was a labourer on a pig-farm 
in Limerick, and one day I caught swine fever 
and was in hospital with it for a long time, so 
naturally it is much more difficult for me to keep 
clean than it is for a man who was previously 
employed in a laundry, or a bakery, or a dairy- 
farm before he became a soldier, and under these 
circumstances, sir, I wish you would reconsider 
your decision, because, although it may be diffi- 
cult to believe, I am very happy here and like 
you all in the regiment very much.’ 

50 the Commanding Officer was rather struck 
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by this speech of Jenkins’s, because he prided 
himself very much that his men were happy, 
and he said, ‘Um, well, I see your point. Um, 
there may be—er—um—something in—er—what 
you say, and I will give you one more chance. 
But only on condition you improve very much, not 
only in your personal appearance but in every 
way. And you must qualify on the ranges as a 
first-class shot.’ 

Well, one of the things which poor Jenkins 
couldn’t do at all was to shoot, but he was very 
glad of the reprieve and tried very hard to keep 
clean. And everybody in his_ barrack-room 
helped him to wash his face, and scrubbed him 
in his bath, because he was so cheerful and 
kind and appreciated little things like that being 
done for him, but of course when it came to 
helping him qualify as a first-class shot on the 
ranges, they couldn’t do very much, although 
several of them tried to assist by firing at the 
wrong target just to average out the scores and 
cheer the targets up a bit. 

And the swine fever had left poor Jenkins 
nearly blind in his right eye, which didn’t help 
him in his shooting at all, for when he closed his 
left eye he couldn’t see anything, and when he 
shifted the butt of the rifle to his left shoulder he 
always missed the target. 

So when the day for classification arrived it 
looked as if Jenkins was completely finished and 
his career nipped in the bud, and he certainly 
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felt that himself when he saw the Commanding 
Officer arriving on the ranges, and standing with 
his Company Commander behind him when he 
was lying down on the firing-point. 

Well, just as the shooting was about to com- 
mence and all the rifles were loaded, Jenkins 
heard a great commotion behind him, and look- 
ing round he saw a great, black, evil-looking bee 
flying about the range; and after this bee had 
made a few swooping reconnaissances it started 
to attack the Commanding Officer to such pur- 
pose that the Company Commander shouted, 
‘Look out, sir, that is the worst type of stinging 
insect in India. Run for it!’ 

And the Commanding Officer said, ‘ Don’t be 
stupid. Colonel’s never run; and, anyway, I’m 
in uniform and all the men are watching and would 
laugh at me.’ And then he tried to whack the bee 
with his stick, which only made it angrier and 
angrier, until now it was evident to every one 
that he was in very great danger of being fatally 
stung. 

So poor Jenkins lay on the firing-point with 
his rifle loaded, and didn’t know what to do, 
although he felt very sorry for his Colonel ; but 
just as the bee was looping his last loop prior to 
settling on the Colonel’s nose, it dipped in front 
of Jenkins, who pulled his trigger instinctively— 
as all good soldiers ought to do when confronted 
by an emergency. 

Well, the bee fell down absolutely dead in front 
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of Jenkins, with both its wings shot off, and just 
as the Colonel and the Company Commander 
walked forward to inspect the corpse, the markers 
on Jenkins’s target signalled a bull’s eye, and the 
Colonel exclaimed heartily, ‘ Well done, my man, 
well done. Your shooting is a credit to the 





regiment, and you have probably saved my life 
as well’; and then he hurried away from the 
range in case some more bees would come along 
out of vengeance for their comrade. 

So when the Colonel had gone the Company 
Commander lay down on the firing-point beside 
Jenkins, and gave him such excellent instruction, 
aided by the markers in the butts with a paint- 
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brush, that he made a really fine score—in fact 
he became a marksman. 

Well, every one was very pleased, and Private 
Jenkins became a very fine soldier, and the 
Colonel bought a pig and allowed him to look 
after it, and when generals came to inspect the 
battalion he told them that Private Jenkins was 
engaged in a thing called Vocational Training. 


XXI. THE DOG AND THE YOUNG TREE 


NCE there was a soldier who loved dogs 
() very much, and one evening when he 

had made some money playing a game 
called ‘ Housie’ he bought a pup from a friend 
of his who couldn’t keep it any longer because 
it was always getting him into trouble by biting 
people. 

And it wasn’t much of a pup to look at either ; 
but what could you expect for eight annas? 
And the soldier soon got very fond of it and used 
to wrap up some of his dinner for it every day, 
except when there was stew, for that was rather 
messy. 

Well, at nights the pup used to sleep in the 
barrack-room beside the soldier’s bed, and he 
taught it not to bite any of his comrades in the 
same room but only people who didn’t belong— 
and the only mistake this pup ever made was to 
bite the Orderly Sergeant. 

So the pup grew up, and although it was never 
very much to look at, it became very attached 
to its master, and every day before he went on 
parade he tied it up to a tree, according to 
battalion orders, which said that no dogs were to 
be loose in barracks in the daytime. 

And one day the Commanding Officer was going 
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round barracks and he noticed that some of the 
trees were getting a bit dilapidated because there 
were so many dogs tugging at them during parade 
hours that they simply couldn’t get on with their 
own growing, and he gave an order that in future 
dogs were only to be tied to trees that could stand 
the strain of it. 

Well, soon afterwards the same Orderly Ser- 
geant that the pup had bitten was doing his 
rounds, and he saw his old enemy tied to a tree, 
and he said to the Orderly Officer, ‘ Just look at 
that dog pulling that tree about, sir.’ 

And the Orderly Officer was very bored with 
life just then because his best girl had gone off 
to the Hills with her husband, and he looked at 
the dog and saw it was tied to a young tree that 
couldn’t stand much strain, and he said, ‘ Whose 
dog is it?’ 

So the Orderly Sergeant’s heart bounded with 
joy, because he was rather a vindictive man and 
never forgot an insult, and he said, ‘ According 
to the metal attachment which the hanimal is 
wearing, sir, on his collar in pursuance of regula- 
tions, sir, it belongs to Private Harchibald of 
‘B’ Company, sir,’ and the Orderly Officer said, 
“Have him run in because his dog is tied to a 
young tree, and we can’t have that sort of thing 
going on in the regiment.’ 

Well, poor Archibald was marched before his 
Commanding Officer the next day, and charged 
with disobedience of regimental orders in that 
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his dog was found tied to a tree with intent 
to damage same, and the C.O. said, ‘This 
is very serious, Archibald. What have you to 
say?’ 

So the soldier thought that the only thing to 
do was to be very brave and speak up, so he said, 
‘It was like this, sir, on the day and date stated 
I tied my dog to the tree it had always been tied 
to, and that there tree ’as been in these barracks 
as long as I ’ave, sir, and that’s three years come 
May, so it can’t have been a very young tree, 
sir, for that’s a long time as I know from personal 
experience, and trees grows quicker in India, 
sir, than they does in other places. I learned 
that when I sat for my third-class certificate.’ 

So the Commanding Officer was rather sur- 
prised at the soldier knowing so much about 
trees, and said, ‘ Well, perhaps this is rather an 
exceptional case, and I’m very fond of dogs 
myself, and maybe yours would feel a bit upset 
if it was moved to another tree; and I’m much 
obliged to you for telling me all the technical 
points about trees, for they didn’t teach me 
anything about them at the Staff College, except 
that some of our greatest military leaders were 
rather short-sighted and couldn’t see the wood 
for the trees sometimes.’ 

And he said to the Adjutant, ‘In future a 
young tree will be a tree of two years and under, 
and an old tree will be one of two years and over 
for the purpose of the Act; and keep your eye 
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on Private Archibald, because I think he seems a 
very intelligent soldier and might have a stripe 
some day.’ 

Well, the Orderly Sergeant was terribly angry 
about Archibald getting away with it like that, 
and one day when nearly every one was on parade 
except him he untied the soldier’s pup from its 
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usual tree and tied it up again to a tree that had 
just been planted by the garrison engineer about 
a week before, and after doing this he was just 
stooping down to pick up his stick when the pup 
flew at him and bit him in the seat of the pants 
and tore away a large piece, and the Orderly 
Sergeant had to run off to his bunk for another 
pair of trousers. 
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So when the Orderly Sergeant had changed his 
trousers he was angrier than ever, and he came 
up to poor Archibald after the parade was dis- 
missed and said, ‘ You are under arrest, and God 
’elp you this time,’ and the soldier said, ‘ Wot for, 
Sergeant?’ But the Orderly Sergeant only gave 
a hoarse laugh and looked ugly. 

And the next day Private Archibald was 
marched in front of the Commanding Officer, 
and he said, “ You here again ? What have you 
got to say for yourself ? And not so much damn 
chat about trees this time.’ 

Well, the soldier knew he was the victim of a 
plot, but there was no use mentioning that, so 
he told the Colonel that all he wanted to do was 
to produce documentary evidence, and then he 
pulled out a large piece of khaki cloth out of his 
pocket with a number stamped on it, which his 
pup had given him when he found it tied up to 
the young tree. 

So the C.O. said, ‘ Whose number is that ?’ 
and the Orderly Sergeant got very red in the 
face and said, ‘ Mine, sir,’ and the C.O. said, 
‘ Serves you right, for interfering with this man’s 
dog, and you must go to hospital and have 
injections against dog bite, which injections, I am 
glad to say, are very painful, and even then you 
may easily go mad, if you haven’t done so 
already.’. 

And everybody was very pleased because the 
C.O. cancelled the order about dogs being tied 
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to young trees, because, when he went into the 
matter thoroughly, he found that there were a 
hundred and sixteen dogs in the battalion and 
only eighty-seven trees in barracks—and fifteen 
of these were reserved for the officers. 


XXII. THE ENGINEER AND THE ELK 


NCE there was an Engineer called Ernest, 
() who had made a great reputation for 
himself in India on all the things that 
Engineers make such as railways, drainage, 
waterworks, and roads, and he was a great expert 
in things like Conservancy as well and was there- 
fore the terror of all the Cantonment Authorities 
and Executive Officers. 

Well, this Engineer had worked all his life very 
hard until he got appointed to a-job at Delhi, 
where, of course, nobody, not even an Engineer, is 
expected to work as hard as they would in other 
places; and one afternoon about four o’clock 
Ernest found that he actually had nothing more 
to do, so he went off to his wife. 

So when he arrived his wife was very surprised 
because she had never seen her husband come 
home so early before, and between you and me 
she wasn’t at all expecting it, and she said, ‘ Why, 
Ern, what on earth’s the matter? Have you 
got a fever or a cold or something ?’ 

And the Engineer said, “No. The only reason 
I came home was that there was nothing else to 
do.’ 

Well, you may imagine how pained and sur- 


prised the Engineer’s wife was after all the years 
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they had been married, and all the time during 
which she had watched her husband working so 
hard at Conservancy schemes and all that. And 
anyhow she had rather got into the habit of doing 
without her husband, especially in the after- 
noons, and now all her plans were upset, because 
in a place like Delhi there is a lot for ladies to do 
when their husbands are away; so when Ernest 
confessed he had not enough work to do she said, 
‘Tf you are not careful you will find yourself 
coming under the Retrenchment Committee, 
because I hear they are thinking of doing away 
with jobs like yours altogether.’ 

So the Engineer was rather impressed with his 
wife’s remarks, and the next day he sat in his 
office until five o’clock pretending to be very 
busy and hoping that some one would look in and 
find him so, but of course in a place like Delhi 
nobody did, so he was so bored he shut up his 
desk and went home to his wife, only to find that 
she was even less pleased to see him that day 
than she had been the day before—though 
fortunately he didn’t see a young man in the 
Indian Army Service Corps making a quick 
get-away through the servants’ quarters, on a 
bicycle. 

And that night at dinner Ernest’s wife made up 
her mind to deal with this very awkward situation 
very firmly, so she said, ‘If you have so much 
time on your hands why don’t you join the 
Rechabites or something, where you would meet 
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people who would be useful to you in life, a 
then maybe you might avoid this cut in pay tl 
is affecting everybody? In fact, if you 

about it the right way, you might easily m 
members of the Retrenchment Committee : 
hear they all belong to secret societies,’ a 
Ernest said, ‘ That seems quite a good idea. 

think about it.’ Which didn’t satisfy his w 





a lot because she knew that, like all Sappe 
Ernest always took a very long time to th: 
over things. 

Well, after he had thought a lot, the Engin 
sat down and wrote letters to various societ 
he had heard about asking for particulars 
their workings, but he didn’t get any replies, 1 
even from the Freemasons, and he felt v 
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discouraged about life and his future prospects 
in the Engineers, until one morning he got a 
letter from the organizing secretary of the Elks 
in America, to say the president would be pleased 
to have Ernest know him, and that a branch of 
the Royal and Ancient Elks was badly needed 
in Delhi, and that all you had to do before 
initiation was to shoot an elk and hang its head 
over your mantelpiece. 

So Ernest’s wife was delighted about this 
letter, and she borrowed a rifle from her friend 
in the I.A.S.C. and made a parcel of sandwiches 
for him, and Ernest set out the following Sunday 
morning to shoot an elk, though he hadn’t the 
faintest idea what one looked like or how he 
was going to do it. And after he had walked 
over a hot sandy plain for a couple of hours 
he sat down and drank a couple of bottles of beer 
that he had remembered to bring with him, 
and then he ate the sandwiches, and then he 
had a good sleep and didn’t wake up till nearly 
sunset. 

And when he got home that night he told his 
wife that he hadn’t exactly shot an elk yet, but 
he had seen several. Anyhow, there was no 
doubt about it he had thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self at this new-found sport. 

Well, the next Sunday Ernest went out with 
the rifle again, and this time he saw something 
moving in the bushes, and when he had stalked 


it he was quite sure it was an elk because it 
Io 
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had a big head with horns on it and looked 
very fierce, so he took careful aim and fired, 
and the animal didn’t move when Ernest got up 
to it, so he knew it was dead, and then a man 
came running out from a village close by and 
accused Ernest of shooting his best he-goat, 
and made him pay eight rupees nine annas, 
and wouldn’t even let him have the horns for a 
keepsake. 

So that evening the Engineer came home very 
depressed, and he told his wife he didn’t see much 
chance of becoming an Elk, but she said he 
mustn’t despair because these Sundays in the 
open-air were doing him so much good and 
relieving his brain from the awful strain imposed 
upon it by his work, and then she told him rather 
naively, I’m afraid, how strong and sunburned 
he was looking—like a hundred per cent he-man, 
in fact, and how she was sure there was nothing 
like a little hunting to keep a man fit in India, 
and how she had heard that all the members of 
the Retrenchment Committee went off shooting 
on Sundays when they couldn’t get away on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and how if he per- 
severed he would be sure to get an elk’s head 
some time—and then he would be famous not 
only in India but in America too. 

And the Engineer was very impressed with 
his wife’s oratory, because she had never spoken 
quite so long before or with so much enthusiasm, 
so he got into the habit of going out every Sunday 
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with the rifle belonging to the young man in the 
I.A.S.C., and it was really marvellous how his 
health and spirits improved; and he used to 
tell the clerks in the office some very exciting 
hunting stories, to which they listened with bated 
breath, but he had to answer an advertise- 
ment in a Calcutta paper and buy a lot of heads 
and skins to show people, though of course no 
one but the Engineer knew ‘that he hadn’t shot 
them. 

Well, one day the chief of all the Engineers in 
India came to inspect Ernest’s office, and after- 
wards he went to his house to have tea, and when 
he saw all the trophies on the walls and on the 
floors, he was very impressed. And when Ernest 
pressed him to accept a panther skin that he had 
bought cheap from a subaltern in a Highland 
regiment in Calcutta, he was very pleased, and 
when he got back to his headquarters at Simla 
he promoted Ernest to a better job in Delhi, 
where he would have still more time for hunting, 
and he put him up for the club, which was a better 
thing to belong to than the Elks, because no 
ladies were ever allowed into it, not even on 
Sst. Andrew’s night. 

So every one congratulated the Engineer, 
especially his wife and the young man in the 
L.A.S.C. 

And when he was sitting in the club of an 
evening, and feeling comfortable and easy in his 
mind, Ernest used to lean back in his chair and 
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tell his friends that he owed all his success in life 
to his wife’s good advice about keeping away 
from home; but some of the younger members 
used to wink at each other and say that the 
Engineer was wearing horns on his head like 
an elk, 


XXIII. THE MESSING-OFFICER WHO 
MESSED IT 


NCE there was a very famous regiment 
() which always celebrated Christmas by 

giving the troops a very good dinner, 
with free beer and a football match afterwards 
between the officers and the sergeants, though 
nearly every one preferred to stay in the barrack- 
rooms and finish the beer rather than watch this 
match, as the players usually became rather short 
of breath. 

Well, it was the custom to ask the troops about 
two months beforehand what they would like to 
have for dinner on Christmas Day. And one 
Company would vote for turkeys with stuffing 
and a little boiled ham and two veg. ; and another 
Company would say roast duck and green peas 
with apple sauce and plenty of gravy and mashed 
potatoes; and yet another Company would 
prefer roast goose and dumplings with chestnut 
stuffing, cauliflower and baked potatoes; and 
another Company liked roast pork with slices 
of Yorkshire pudding and chipped potatoes. But 
of course they all wanted a-really good Christmas 
pudding to follow, and a lot of crackers to pull 
before you really got down to the beer. 

So in this way every Company could gratify 
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its own tastes and wishes, and the Colonel always 
sent for the Messing-Officer about the middle of 
October, and told him to spare no expense, 
because Christmas only came once a year. 

And the Messing-Officer said to himself, 
‘Thank God for that,’ and was just going away 
when the C.O. suddenly remembered a letter he 
had had from Simla about economy and shouted 
for him to come back and said, ‘ As you were. 
This year we must spare expense, because the 
Commander-in-Chief says India’s going to hell 
and we're all ruined. See what you can do to 
give the men a cheap dinner this year, but try to 
do it so as they won’t notice.’ 

Well, just about that time you couldn’t even 
buy a postal order in India because Great Britain 
had gone off the gold standard or something, and 
the situation was so serious that soldiers who used 
to send their money home regularly to their best 
girls couldn’t, though they didn’t really mind 
much about that, and when the Messing-Officer 
tried to purchase turkeys and geese and things 
like that they seemed to have remained on the 
silver standard and become more expensive, and 
altogether it was very confusing and difficult to 
make plans for the great Christmas feast that 
was coming. 

And the Messing-Officer was very worried and 
went to the Colonel and told him how much he 
wanted to economize in accordance with the 
C.-in-C.’s letter, but that the contractors knew 
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about the dinner coming off and had him by the 
short hairs, and the Colonel said, ‘ Remember 
Wellington ; he always compromised. Why not 
buy your turkeys and geese and ducks alive, and 
fatten them up yourself ? ’ 

So the Messing-Officer did that. 

Well, the Company that had chosen turkeys 
had to buy a lot of wire netting and make a large 
pen outside their cook-house, and the cook was 
told to cut the men’s rations a bit short so that 
the turkeys could be fattened up; and the 
Company that had chosen pork had to make 
a pig-sty and fatten up the pigs in the same 
manner; and the Company that had chosen 
ducks had a great wire flight made for them to 
run about in—and all these places were erected 
outside the Company cook-houses so that the 
men could see how their dinners were getting 
on. But somehow this was not a great success, 
because the ducks used to keep flighting all the 
time in the wire netting because they were wild 
ones to start with, and the geese seemed to get 
thinner every day because they took a lot of 
exercise through having sticks poked at them, 
and one of the pigs ate 4 Mills’ bomb which 
some one had left about rather carelessly and he 
blew up and had to be eaten prematurely (at 
least, the cooks ate what was left of him), and 
everyone was getting hungrier and hungrier 
every day at the thought of the wonderful 
Christmas dinner it was going to be, not knowing 
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of course that their rations were being cut to 
provide it. 

And one day a General came along to inspect, 
and the first thing he said to the Colonel was, 
‘ Reference the Commander-in-Chief’s letter about 
Economy: we must all suffer together, but I 
don’t want the men to suffer so as they’ll notice 





it. I can give you a very good tip for your 
Christmas dinners. Buy all your turkeys and 
geese alive and fatten them up by cutting the 
daily rations slightly: this will save a lot of 
money.’ But the Colonel was very disappointed 
because he wanted to get that one in on the 
General first, but being very well disciplined he 
said, ‘I guessed that would be your idea, sir, so 
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I have already put it into action,’ and he brought 
the General along to see the pens where the 
Christmas dinners were living. 

So the General was very pleased because he 
had thought of the idea first and here it was in 
practice. 

Well, all went according to plan until about a 
fortnight before Christmas, when a General in 
the Indian Medical Corps came to inspect the 
battalion, and when he saw all the pens and pigs’ 
styes outside the cook-houses he said, ‘ What 1s 
all this horrid mess ?’ and the Colonel said very 
proudly, ‘ These are our Christmas dinners, sir ; 
we are economizing this year in order to save the 
Government of India from financial ruin, or what- 
ever they may be suffering from at the moment.’ 

And the Medical General said, ‘ Your ducks are 
breeding mosquitoes, your pigs have all got 
rabies, your turkeys are covered with fleas, and 
your geese have got a very infectious form of 
laryngitis. You must have them all destroyed 
at once.’ 

So the Colonel sent for the Messing-Officer in 
the presence of the Medical General and said, 
‘ Have all these things destroyed at once,’ though 
he winked his eyelid a little, and the Messing- 
Officer saluted smartly and said, ‘ With pleasure, 
sir,’ or words to that effect. 

Well, the Messing-Officer was really quite an 
intelligent young officer with ambitions for the 
Staff College, and he remembered that Wellington 
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always compromised himself, so he went off to 
find the regimental contractor, who was an 
Indian and a millionaire of course, as all con- 
tractors in India are, and he said, ‘ The Medical 
General has ordered all our Christmas dinners 
to be destroyed, so you will take them away 
somewhere and destroy them but not before 
Christmas Eve so that we can eat the carcasses 
the next day instead of burying them, and I will 
give you a very fine turkey-cock for yourself as 
commission.’ 

And when Christmas Day came everybody 
was very pleased because the Colonel went round 
‘A’ Company’s dinners and had a drink and a 
little turkey; and then he went round ‘B’ 
Company’s dinners and had a drink and a little 
pork ; and then he went round ‘C’ Company’s 
dinners, but theirs hadn’t been served yet, so 
he had two drinks; and then he went round 
‘D’ Company’s dinners and had a drink and a 
little duck; and everybody gave him three 
hearty cheers and said he was a jolly good fellow 
and the best colonel they’d ever had, which is the 
proper thing to say about colonels on Christmas 
Day. 

And when he was passing the contractor's 
premises the Colonel thought he was seeing things 
because a big turkey-cock ran out and chased 
him for quite a distance along the road; but 
in spite of this he was able to render a certificate 
on Boxing Day to the Medical authorities to say 
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that all the live stock in his barracks had been 
destroyed according to instructions, though he 
still thought the Messing-Officer had messed it 
by leaving a live turkey in barracks, as it might 
easily decide to chase a Medical Officer some day. 
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Illustrated by HILDA MILLER. 
10s. 6d. net. 


GIBBON (Edward) 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 
With Notes, Appendixes and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. 7 vols. 
1ss. net each volume. Also, un- 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 
GLOVER (T. R.) 
VIRGIL 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE 
Earty ROMAN EMPIRE 
POETS AND PURITANS 
Each tos. 6d. net. 
FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP 
12s. 6d. net. 
GRAHAM (Harry) 
THE WORLD WE LAUGH IN 
Illustrated by ‘ F1suH.’ 
STRAINED RELATIONS 
Illustrated by H. STUART MENZIES 
and HENDY 6s. net. 
THE Wor.Lp’s WORKERS 
Illustrated by ‘ FOUGASSE ’. 
5s. net. 


5S. net. 


ADAM’sS APPLES 
Illustrated by JOHN REYNOLDS. 
5s. net. 
GRAHAME (Kenneth) 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


"$s. 6d. net. 
Also illustrated by ERNEsT H. 
SHEPARD. 7s. Od. net. 


Pocket Edition, unillustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Green Morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 
See also Milne (A. A.) 
HADFIELD (J. A.) 
PsyCHOLOGY AND MORALS. 6s. net. 


HALL (Hi. R.) 
THe ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
NEAR East. LI 1s. net. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF GREECE IN 
THE BRONZE AGE {1 108. net. 


HEATON (Rose Henniker) 
THE PERFECT HOSTEss 
Decorated by A. E. TaYLor. 
™s. 6d. net. Gift Edition, £1 15. net. 
THE PERFECT SCHOOLGIRL 


35. 6d. net. 

HERBERT (A. P.) 
HELEN 2s. 6d. net. 
DERBY DAY 2s. 6d. net. 
TANTIVY TOWERS 2s. 6d. net. 


HONEYBUBBLE & Co. 33s. 6d. net. 
MISLEADING CASES IN THE COMMON 
Law. With an Introduction by 
LorpD HEWaRT. 5s. net. 
MoRE MISLEADING CASES 55. net. 
WISDOM FOR THE WISE 
Illustrated by GEORGE Morrow 
5s. met. 
THe WHEREFORE AND THE WHY 
Illustrated by GEorcE Morrow. 


38. 6d. net. 
THE BOMBER GIPSY 35. 6d. net. 
THE SECRET BATTLE 38. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
38. 6d. net. 
HOLDSWORTH (Sir W. S.) 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW 
Nine Volumes. £1 5s. net each. 


Index Volume. £1 1s, net. 
HUDSON (W. H.) 
A SHEPHERD’s LIFE 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Also unillustrated. 35. 6d. net. 
HUTTON (Edward) 
CITIES OF SICILY 
Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


MILAN AND LOMBARDY 
THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN ‘TUSCANY 
NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY 
Illustrated. Each 8s. 6d. net. 
A WAYFARER IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN 
THE CITIES OF UMBRIA 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE 
ROME 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN ‘TUSCANY 
VENICE AND VENETIA 
Illustrated. Each 7s. 6d. net. 


HYAMSON (Albert M.) 
PALESTINE OLD AND NEW 


[ilustrated. 93. 6d. net. 
A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN 

ENGLAND 

Illustrated. tos. 6d. net 
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IGE (WwW. R.), D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul's 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 73. 6d. net. 


HHINS (Rowland) 

Docs You'p Like TO MEET 
Let Docs DELIGHT 
ALL Sorts oF Docs 

Each, Ijhustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 
PUPPIES 
Let’s TALK OF Docs 
Lucky Docs 

Each, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


‘Our FRIEND THE Doc’ SERIES 
Edited by ROWLAND JOHNS. Six 

Volumes :— 

THE CAIRN 

THE COCKER SPANIEL 

THE FOX-TERRIER 

THE PEKINGESE 

THE AIREDALE 

THE ALSATIAN 

Each, 2s. 6d. net. 


*>LING (Rudyard) 
BarraCK-RooM BALLADS 
THE SEVEN SEAS 
THE FivE NATIONS 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 
Four Editions of these famous 
volumes of poems are now pub- 
lished, viz. :-— 

Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes 
each books 3s. met each vol. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE 
Leather 7s. 6d. net. 
Cloth 6s. net and 33. 6d. net. 

TWENTY POEMS FROM RUDYARD 


KIPLING Is. net, 
A CHOICE OF SONGS 2s. net. 
SELECTED POEMS 1s. net. 


STNER (M. L. W.) 
THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN 
EUROPE (A.D. §00—9Q00). 155. net. 


AB (Charles and Mary) 
THE COMPLETE Works 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Six 
volumes. 6s. net each. 
SELECTED LETTERS 
Edited by G. T. CLAPTON. 
38. 6d. net 
THE CHARLES LAMB Day-Bookx 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 
6s. net. 


§ 
LANKESTER (Sir Ray) 
SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHAIR 
First Series 
SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHAIR 
Second Series 
DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST 
GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 
Each, Wlustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
LINDRUM (Walter) 
BILLIARDS. IlNustrated. 6s. net. 
LODGE (Sir Oliver) 
‘MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 
73. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
THe SURVIVAL OF MAN 
4s. 6d. net. 
RAYMOND tos. 6d. net. 
RAYMOND REVISED 6s. net. 
MODERN PROBLEMS 3s. 6d. net. 
REASON AND BELIEF 35. 6d. net. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH 2S. net. 
RELATIVITY 1s. net. 
CONVICTION OF SURVIVAL 25. net. 
LUCAS (E. V.) 
THe Lirg oF CHARLES LAMB 
2 Vols. £1 18. net. 
THE COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
LI 18. net. 
VERMEER THE MAGICAL 5s. net. 


A WANDERER IN ROME 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND 

A WANDERER IN LONDON 

LONDON REVISITED (Revised) 

A WANDERER IN Paris 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE 

A WANDERER IN VENICE 
Each ios. 6d. 


A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES 


8s. 6d. 

E. V. Lucas’s LONDON {1 

THE OPEN ROAD 6s. 

Also, illustrated by CLAUDE 
SHEPPERSON, A.R.W.S. 


10s. 6d. 

Also, India Paper. 
Leather, 73. 6d. 
THE JOY OF LIFE 6s. 


Leather Edition, 73. 6d. 
Also, India Paper. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. 
THE GENTLEST ART 
THE SECOND Post 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY 
Goop COMPANY 
ONnB DAY AND ANOTHER 
Ox_p LAMPS FOR NEw 


net. 


net. 
net, 
net. 

A. 


net. 
net. 
net, 


net. 


net 
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LUCAS (Z. V.)—vontinued 
LOITERER’S HARVEST 
Luck OF THE YEAR 
EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES 
A FRONDED ISLE 
A Rover I WovuLp BE 
GIVING AND RECEIVING 
Her INFINITE VARIETY 
ENCOUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS 
TURNING THINGS OVER 
‘TRAVELLER’S LucK 
‘WINDFALL’S EVE 
ADVISORY BEN 
Each 43s. 6d. net. 
THE PHANTOM JOURNAL 
ZIGZAGS IN FRANCE 
VISIBILITY Goop Each 6s. net. 
FRENCH Leaves. Illustrated. 
THE BARBER’S CLOCK 
ROVING East AND ROVING WEST 
Each gs. net. 
‘THE More I Ses or Men...’ 
Out OF A CLEAR SKY 
Ir Docs CouLD WRITE 
*, .. AND s8UCH SMALL DEER’ 
Each 3s. 6d. net. 
No-NosE AT THE SHOW 
Illustrated by PERsis KIRMSE. 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE PEKINESE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
Illustrated by PeRsis KIRMSE. 
1s. net. 
See also Lamb (Charles). 


LYND (Robert) 
Rain, RAIN, GO TO SPAIN 
5s. net. 
It’s A FINE WORLD 
THE GREEN MAN 
THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE 
THE GOLDFISH 
THe LItrLe ANGEL 
THE BLUE LION 
Tue PeaL OF BELLS 
THE ORANGE TREE 
Tue Money-Box Lach 3s. 6d. net 


MACAULEY (Thurston) 
Tus FESTIVE BOARD 
Decorations by ‘A. E. TAYLOR. 


5s. net, 
McDOUGALL (William) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 10s. 6d. net. 
NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL 
Dscay 6s. net. 

AN OUTLING OF PsYCHOLOGY 
108. 6d. net, 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PsrcHo- 
LOGY 15%. net. 
Bopy AND MIND 12s. 6d. ret. 
CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT OF 
LIFE 103. 6d. net. 
Mopern MATERIALISM AND EMERG- 
ENT EVOLUTION 7s. 6d. net. 
ETHICS AND SOME Mopern Worip 
PROBLEMS 7s. 6d. net, 
A Brief OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY : 
Normal and Abnormal 
8s. 6d. net. 


MALLET (Sir C. E.) 
A History OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. 3 Vols. Each £1 18. net. 


MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 
THE BLUE BIRD 6s. net. 
Also, illustrated by F. CAYLEY 


ROBINSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
Our ETERNITY 6s. net. 
THE UNKNOWN GUEST 6s. net. 
Poems 53. net. 


THE WRACK OF THE STORM 6s. net. 
THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE 


55. net. 
THE BETROTHAL 6s. net. 
MOuNTAIN PATHS 6s. net. 
THE GREAT SECRET 75. 6d. net. 


Tre CLouD THAT LIFTED AND THE 
POWER OF THE DEAD 7s. 6d. net. 
MARY MAGDALENE 2s. net. 


MARLOWE (Christopher) 
THE Works. In 6 volumes. 
General Editor, R. H. Casz. 
THE Lire oF MARLOWEand DIDo, 
QUEEN OF CARTHAGE 8s. 6d. net, 
TAMBURLAINE, I AND II 103,6d. net. 
THE Jew oF MALTA and THE 


MASSACRE AT PARIS 108. 6d. net. 
POEMS 108. 6d. net. 
Docror FAustus 8s. 6d. net. 
EDWARD II tos. 6d. net. 


MASEFIELD (John) 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN 8s. 6d. net. 
A SAILOR’s GARLAND 385. 6d. net. 
Sea Lirg IN NELSON’s TIME 
93. 6d. net. 


METHUEN (Sir A.) 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An 
Anthology of English Lyrics 
Each, Cloth, 68. net. 
Leather, 78. 6d. net, 
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NE (A. A.) 

Toap oF ToaD HALL 
A Play founded on Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘The Wind in the 


Willows.’ gs. net. 
THose Werk THE Days: Collected 
Stories 9s. 6d. net. 


By Way oF INTRODUCTION 
NoT THAT IT MATTERS 
Ir I May 
THE SUNNY SIDE 
THE RED Housgz MYSTERY 
Once A WEEK 
THE Horipay ROUND 
THE Day’s PLAY 
Mr. Pim Passes BY Each 3s. 6d. net. 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
WINNIE-THE-POOH 
Now WE ARE SIX 
THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 
Each illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
9s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN STORY 
Book 
Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
5s. net. 
THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN BIRTH- 
DAY BooK 
Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
33. 6d. net. 


.NE (A. A.) and FRASER-SIM- 
ON (H.) 
FOURTEEN SONGS FROM ‘ WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG’ 
9s. 6d. net, 
TEDDY BEAR AND OTHER SONGS 
FROM ‘ WHEN WE WERE VERY 


YOUNG ’” 9s. Od. net. 
THE KING’s BREAKFAST 
3s. 6d. net. 
SONGS FROM ‘ Now WE ARE SIX’ 
73. 6d. net. 
Mors ‘ Very YounGc’ Soncs 
7s. 6d. net. 


THe Hums oF Poow 7s. 6d. net. 
In each case the words are by 
A. A. MILNE, the music by H. 
FRASER-SIMSON, and the decora- 
tions by E. H. SHEPARD. 


RTON (H. V.) 
THE Heart oF LONDON 
38. 6d. net. 
Also, with Scissor Cuts by L. 
HUMMEL. 6s. net. 
THE SPELL OF LONDON 
THe NIGHTs OF LONDON 
Each 33. 6d. net. 


IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 
THE CALL OF ENGLAND 
In SEARCH OF SCOTLAND 
IN SEARCH OF IRELAND 
In SEARCH OF WALES 
Each, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


OMAN (Sir Charles) 
A HisTory OF THE ART OF WAR IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 378-1485 
2 vols, Illustrated. {£1 16s. net. 
STUDIES IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 
Bs. 6d. net. 


PERRY (W. J.) 
THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND 
RELIGION 
THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION 
Each 6s. net. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN 
£r 18. net. 


PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 

A History oF Ecypt 

In 6 Volumes. 

Vol. I. FROM THE I8sT TO THE 
XVITH DYNASTY 12s. net. 

Vol. II. THE XVIITH AND XVIIITH 
DYNASTIES os. net. 

Vol. WI. XIXtTH to XXXTH 
DYNASTIES Tas. net. 

Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER THE 
PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 15s. net. 

Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE 
By J. G. MILNE. 12s. net. 


Vol. VI. EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 
By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


Los. met. 


PONSONBY OF SHULBREDE 
(Lord) 
ENGLISH DIARIES £1 18. net. 
More ENGLISH DIARIES 
128. 6d. net. 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH DIARIES 
tos. 6d. net. 


SELLAR (W. C.) and YEATMAN 
(R. J.) 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
Illustrated by JOHN REYNOLDS. 
ss. net. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
Tue Letrens Edited by Sir SIDNEY 
COLVIN. ¢ Vols. Each 6s. net. 
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SURTEES (R. 8S.) 
HANDLEY CROSS 
Mr. SPONGE’s SPORTING TOUR 
AsK MAMMA 
Mr. Facey ROMFORD’s HOUNDS 
PLAIN OR RINGLETS ? 
HILLINGDON HALL 
Each, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
Jorrocks’s JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 
HawsBuck GRANGE 
Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 


TAYLOR (A. E.) 
PLATO: THE MAN AND HIs WorRK 


£r Is. net. 
PLATO: ‘TIMA@US AND CRITIAS 
6s. net. 
ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS 
tas. 6d. net, 


TILDEN (William T.) 
Tue ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
Revised Edition, 
SINGLES AND DOUBLES 
Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN 
TENNIS 
MATCH PLAY AND THE SPIN OF THE 
BALL 
Each, illustrated, 5s. net. 


TILESTON (Mary W.) 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 
38. 6d. net. 
India Paper. Leather, 6s. net. 


UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 
MysticisM. Revised Edition. 
15s. net. 
THE LiFe OF THE SPIRIT AND THE 
LIFE OF TO-DAY 98. 6d. net. 


MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


93. 6d. net. 
CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE 
as. net. 


THE Housk OF THE SOUL as. net. 


VARDON (Harry) 
How To Pray GOLF 


Illustrated. 5S. net. 
WILDE (Oscar) 
THE WorKS 

In 16 Vols. Each 6s. 6d. net. 


I, LorpD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME 
AND THE PORTRAIT OF Mr. W. H. 

II. THe Ducuess or PADUA 

Iii. Poems 

IV. LaDy WINDERMERE’s FAN 

V. A WoMAN OF No IMPORTANCE 

VI. AN IDEAL HusBAND 

VII. THe IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST 

VIII. A HousE oF POMEGRANATES 

IX. INTENTIONS 

X. Der PROFUNDIS AND PRISON 
LETTERS 

XI. Essays 

XII. SALOME, 
TRAGEDY, 
COURTISANE 

XIV. SELECTED PROSE OF OSCAR 
WILDE 

XV. ART AND DECORATION 

XVI. For Love OF THE KING 

5s. net. 
XVII. VERA, OR THE NIHILISTS 


WILLIAMSON (G. C.) 
THE Book OF FAMILLE ROSE 
Richly Illustrated. £8 8s. net. 


A FLORENTINE 
and La SAINTE 


METHUEN'S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 


SPAIN. E. Allison Peers. 
GERMANY. J. Bithell. 
IraLty. E. G. GARDNER. 


128. 6d. net. 
158. net. 
12s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
In 8 Vols. Each 16s. net. 


I. 476 to 911. 
II. 911 to 1198, 
Ill. 1198 to 1378. 
IV. 1378 to 1494. 
V. 1494 to 1610, 
VI. 1610 to 1715. 
1715 to 1815. 
1815 to 1923. 


By J. H. Baxter. 

By Z. N. BROOKE, 

By C. W. PreviTé-ORTON. 
By W. T. WauaGH. 

By A. J. GRanr, 

By E. R. ADAIR. 

By W. F. Rgppaway. 

By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 
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